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Compassion for human weakness, sympathy with 
human sufferings—these are the holy lessons taught 
us by the example of the divine Saviour. The 
love of the human, because it was created in the 
image of God and redeemed by the sacrifice of the 
Son of God—this is the spirit of the Gospel. 

We recollect reading, in a description of one of 
the festivals in honor of Juggernaut, how frequently 
on their long pilgrimages the devotees fall by the 
road-side and expire, no one passing by offering 
the least assistance or pity to the dying Hindoo. 
On one occasion the Christian traveler saw an in- 
fant of a few months old lying on the bosom of its 
dead mother, and raising a feeble wail as it en- 
deavored in vain to draw its usual nourishment 
from her cold breast. None of the pilgrims, many 
of whom were women, would take the child or 
appeared to feel the least pity for it; and that 
Christian man was alone in his wish to save its life, 
which he did. 

If Christ had never appeared, never preached, 
never wept over Jerusalem, that man would have 
passed as unmoved as the heathen worshipers of 
Bramah. 

** Sympathy is an essential of the human heart,” 
says a powerful writer, and where it is not culti- 
vated, the soul and mind both suffer, are dwarfed 
and deformed by sin and sorrow. We are so ac- 


customed to the influence of the love and compas- 
sion taught by the Saviour’s precepts and example, 
that we cannot realize what life would be without 
it. How dark, cold and cruel our world would 
become. 

Every benevolent institution in our country 
owes its existence to the Gospel. The smallest 
sewing circle in the most secluded village, gather- 
ing its few dollars by female industry, to be poured 
into the treasury of the Lord, is of more signifi- 
cance in moral estimation than all the learning of 
Aspasia or genius of Sappho—because in that cha- 
rity is the love of the human, the principle of the 
Gospel of life, the only elevating principle of hu- 
man character. The picture reveals the true spirit 
of our holy religion, touching compassion even to- 
wards those who are unworthy, and sympathy with 
all who suffer. It does not belong to finite beings 
to judge, as did Christ concerning Jerusalem. We 
must always have that charity which hopes and 
believes, and labors to do good to all. 


“The new religion—final, perfect, pure — 
Was that of Christ and love. His great command, 
His all-sufficing precept—was't not love” 
Truly to love ourselves we must love God— 
To iove God we must all his creatures love— 
To love His creatures, both ourselves and Him 
Thus love is all that’s wise, fair, good and happy.” 
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TO AN INVALID GIRL, ON PRESENTING TWO ROSEBUDS. 


FRIENDsHIP, pure as the white rose, brings 
These flowers, to soothe the sufferer’s rest ; 
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Friendship, true as the moss which chings 
Close to the crimson rosebud’s breast ! 
L. T. Votet 
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OF JULY DOINGS. 


A SKETCH—FOUNDED ON FACT 


BY MISS LESLIE 


In a corner of one of the old thirteen states, and 
considerably more than ‘‘forty miles from tide 
water,” is located the village of Springletown, 
which, when finished, will undoubtedly be a goodly 
city—having a fertile and thickly-settled country 
all round. A self-selected selection of its inhabit- 
ants had prepared (being uncommonly good men) 
to celebra'e the birthday of our national independ- 
ence in a manner that should comprise in its fes- 
tivities their wives and children. There was to 
be a great dinner that day at the General Mont- 
gomery ; and several lesser ones at the lesser ho- 
tels, alias taverns. But the élite of Springletown 
went on a new plan. ‘The committee of ways 
and means was more judiciously chosen than such 
committees frequently are, for it consisted entirely 
of persons who were either competent to suggest 
the ways, or competent to furnish the means. ‘The 
presiding genius was Mr. Joseph Atwater, an ex- 
cellent citizen and a conspicuous temperance man. 

The festival was to be celebrated ina shady field 
in front of a school-house about two miles from 
the end of the village. It was a sort of green lawn, 
where trees enough had been left for the school 
children to play under; and where, on the edge of 
a piece of woodland, a spring welled up amidst a 
circle of mossy stones, and then wandered away 
among the feathery fern. The drawing-room was 
to be held under the shade trees; but from the 
dining-place the sunbeams were excluded by a 
long arbor, constructed by the ‘big boys’? with 
their own hands, of interwoven branches cut from 
the neighboring woods, and roofed with a trellis of 
laurel boughs from a hill that was overgrown with 
that beautiful shrub. ‘The girls had resolved on 
decorating these verdant walls with festoons of 
flowers from their gardens; but the difficulty was, 
that though wreaths of natural flowers are, theo- 
retically, very beautiful, yet practically, they are 
too short-lived for use during the wear and tear of 
a long summer day. 

Finally it was concluded in this instance that art 
was better than nature, and that the flowers should 
be of colored paper; of which a sufficient quantity 
was procured at the fancy store of Mr. Showbright, 
who generously presented each fair purchaser with 
an extra sheet—and this being known, the pur- 
chasing committee was subdivided into as many 
members as possible. The flowers were all in 
the form of ‘‘ red, red roses.” The boys likened 
them to cockades; but to prove that they were 
really designed for roses, each tlower was amply 
provided with green leaves all properly jagged at 
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the edges. To be sure, all the green paper that 
could be obtained was of a determined verdigris 
color; but that was no disadvantage to eyes that 
were so accustomed to seeing that tint in the 
flower-pieces and landscapes at the tops of their 
clocks and looking-glasses. 

There was a very long table, constructed of 
boards laid upon a double row of empty barrels, 
kindly volunteered from the grocery of Mr. Le 
Mix; the boards fur both table and benches being 
patriotically furnished by Mr. Rawrip, of the saw- 
mill. Clean sheets did duty as table-cloths. They 
might have obtained all manner of tables and table 
appendages from the Montgomery hotel; but the 
hotel was the opposition line, and, besides, had 
ample use on this day for its whole stock of every- 
thing. 

Carts loaded with baskets of provision were sent 
in due time; the preparation of all the eatables 
being superintended by the notable mothers of the 
neighborhood assisted by their no less notable 
daughters; for the ladies of Springletown had not 
yet learned to boast their ignorance of household 
duties. Every cart was decorated with a national 
flag—thanks to the bright idea of our calico fac- 
tories in printing the stars and stripes upon squares 
of cotton; and selling them cheap, so as to make 
them ‘‘ accessible to all.’ 

At nine o'clock a ‘‘ goodly company” had as- 
sembled on the ground, arrayed in their holiday 
clothes and looking very flushed and happy. 
Luckily, the day was unusually cool for the sea- 
son. As soon as they took their seats, the pro- 
gramme of the festival was handed about and ad- 
mired—its contents had been familiar to them for a 
week past. 

This programme was in the first instance drawn 
up by the committee; and Mr. Bass Booker, the 
schoolmaster, had made a handsome copy of it; 
like a writing-piece in large and small hand, headed 
by a grand pen-flourish in the form of an eagle. 
But that every one might comprehend exactly 
what was to be done, all the elders uttered expla- 
natory notes after the exhibition of the programme. 

The first performance was to be a bite (Anglicé 
a luncheon) to be taken sitting on the grass beneath 
the trees, by the side of the brooklet, and as near 
to it as they could get without sitting in the mud. 
Reader, if a poet tells you (in print or album- 
wise) that he delights in ‘‘ despairing beside a 
clear stream,” do not believe him. Now that 
most poets have good clothes, they are more care- 
ful of them than to lie down in “‘ plashy places ;”’ 























and we are very sure that the female votaries of 
the muse never misuse their bareges and balzorines 
after that fashion. 

To return to the performances—afier the com- 
pany had done biting, they were to walk about for 
A | 


exercise during fifteen minutes. Then, at the 


sound of a conch-shell, they were to be arranged 
in procession by the marshal of the day, Rigdon 


Esq., who had lived a year in the city, and 


Riggs, 
seen processions both on and off the stage, and 
who held in his hand, by way of baton, a round 
ruler, smoothly enveloped in a sheet of white 
paper tied on with a lilac ribbon. This procession 
was to march to the school-house, headed by the 
ladies, followed by the little girls. Then came 
the gentlemen; and the boys, as usual, brought 
up the rear. ‘lhe chief peculiarity was, that each 
person carried a large laurel branch 

Arrived at the school-house, (which had been 
swept and scrubbed for the occasion, and the desks 
all rubbed with lime juice to get out the ink stains 
they were to hear an oration delivered by Mr. 
Cicero Phelps, a promising young lawyer who had 
practiced successfully for the last two years in 


Springletown, where he had been employed in 


three causes, and drawn up four wills. ‘Then the 


procession was to disperse, and walk about promis- 


cuously for another fifieen minutes, to recover the 


fatigue of sitting out the speech. ‘Then they were 


to go to dinner, and drink toasts in sassafras mead, 
and molasses and water, or plain water if they pre- 
ferred it. They were all temperance people. Dinner 
was to be followed by a dance, and the dance by 
an afternoon bite; the bite by a series of songs; 
the songs by tea and coflee in the arbor; and then 
they were all to wend their way homeward by 
moonlight; walking ad libitum. 

While engaged at the introductory or forenoon 
repast, there were mutual congratulations on the 
extensive plan that had been arranged fer the de- 
lights of the day; great praise of the gingerbread, 
which had been contributed in all its numerous 
varieties, hard and soft, allspiced or only gingered, 
in round cakes, square cakes, twists and rings; the 
stout rusks with their shiny tops; the new cheese 
speckled with sage ; the custards baked in substan- 
tial crusts; and the pickles which, being cucum- 
bers, the girls could take conveniently in their 
hands and nibble at with as much relish as if they 
were apples. Boys always prefer real apples. 

‘* We have only one thing wanting to complete 
the festivities of the day’’—said Rigdon Riggs— 
‘* and that is a revolutionary soldier.” 

‘* Ah, we miss poor old grand-daddy now””—said 
Mrs. Davison—‘‘after having had him with us so 
many fourth of Julys.” 

‘We have nobody now to honor and to hold 
up as a pattern for the future heroes of young 
America’? — observed Cicero Phelps, 
round at the boys, who all glanced back again tri- 
umphantly—knowing that they were the future 


glancing 


heroes. 
Vell, we should be thankful he was spared 
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to us so long’’—resumed Mrs. Davison. ‘‘ To be 
sure, he was quite childish the last ten years, and 
dreadfully deaf, and could not walk a step without 
two canes; and he had quite forgotten all his 
battles, except the first; and he even disremem- 
bered Yankee Doodle, and when he heard it used 
that was 


to ask what tune But he was spared to 


us till he had finished his eighty-ninth year. I am 
so wonderlully supported to bear 
d, the whole of us held up under 


it with becoming fortitude.”? 


thankful 1 was 


his loss. Inde« 


‘*It is on such occasions as this we miss him 


most”’—said Mr. Davison. ‘It is some consola- 
tion to think how many years our family had the 


g a veteran for independence day. 





glory of furnishis 
We counted it a great privilege.” 

‘“*A fourth of July celebration ungraced by a 
revolutionary warrior’—said Rigdon Riggs—‘‘ is 
lke—is like—like something flat.’’ 
‘Like punkin pie without spice’’—said Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘*Or like sassages without sage’’—said Mrs. 
Green—*‘ such as Rachel Petty always makes” — 
she added, in an aside to Mrs. White. 

‘* | hear they’ve but one old soldier at the Mont- 
‘*'T hat fine, 


gomery to-day’’—said Mr. Gladding. 


from Boston, Remembrance 


to them this year, having 
other celebrations. Old 


hearty old fellow 
Bunker, cannot come 
been bespoke n at five 
suldiers are getting so scarce, that there is now 
quite a scramble for them. ‘They’ve none now at 
the Montgomery but their standing dish, Increase 
Bragg; and he was only at the fight of Concord, 
which he insists was the greatest battle of the 
whole war.’ 

‘*T should not wonder’’*—said Mr. Phimmons— 
Bragg, the Mont- 


‘*if, after they lose Increase 


gomery has to take up with old black Cato, who 
says he fed Washington’s horse the morning of the 
battle of Monmouth.” 

Rigdon Rig 


minded the company that it was time for the ora- 


ros now took out his watch, and re- 


tion; his esteemed friend, lawyer Phelps, having 
already accompanied the master to the school- 
house for the purpose of receiving the procession; 
his modesty not permitting him to walk at the head 
of it, as had been The truth was, 
Mr. Cicero Phelps became at the last a little diffi- 
dent about the strength of his memory, to which 


first intended. 


he had committed this elaborately-written address ; 
and he was desirous of having one more rehearsal 
of the most striking passages in the presence of 
his confidential friend, the schoo]master. 

As all were equally impatient ‘‘to perform their 
act,”? the orator of the day had scarcely time to 
rehearse the first ten minutes of his speech before 
Rigdon Riggs had begun to marshal his clan, 
showing them how to hold their leafy screens, and 
to keep an even step in marching to the school- 
house. And Phelps had to stop short his rehear- 
sal, when Bass Booker, who sat by the window, 
looked out, and saw Birnam wood coming to Dun. 
sinane; so he, as master of the house, prepared to 
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receive his visitors in due form, supported on his 
right hand by the orator. 

It was some time before the laurel boughs were 
all stood up in a corner, and the audience all seat- 
ed; the front benches, of course, being appropri- 
ated to the ladies, the back ones to the gentlemen; 
and the boys sitting up in the windows, acccording 
to their usual fashion, half in and half out. The 
schoolmaster, after the bustle of entrance had 
subsided, took his old familiar chair on the plat- 
form, (or dais,) beside his old familiar desk. It 
was remarked ‘‘ how natural he looked in his ac- 
The orator of the day, habited 
in the customary suit of solemn black, occupied a 


customed seat.”’ 


chair beside the schoolmaster, and held in his hand 
a laurel sprig; having read that Madame de Stael 
found the twirling of such a sprig a great help in 
Having waited till the 
whispers began to abate, the speaker came forward 
and made his bow. 


her orations. coughs and 


We do not attempt to give more than a slight 
outline of the eloquent address of Mr. Cicero 
Phelps. It had cost him three months to write, 
and two months to learn by heart, and one month 
to practice the motions. It began with his high 
sense of the honor conferred by selecting him for 
this great and glorious task—extreme distrust of 
his own abilities, which he candidly admitted were 


of the humblest class—indeed, miserably poor. 


But so much the more was he indebted to th 


e dis- 
interested generosity that had chosen him for this 
arduous distinction, and therefore he tremblingly 
threw himself upon the indulgence of his enlight- 
ened audience, the most enlightened (it was his 
pride and pleasure to say) that could be found 
America, 
Great applause, commenced by the boys.) H 


within the unlimited boundaries of free 
hoped, 
however, as he proceeded, to draw inspiration from 
the smiles of the ladies, and to light up the fire of 
eloquence at the sparkles of their eyes. (The la- 
dies applauded now— those that had fans rapping on 
the benches before them, those that had not “‘ jogging 
their little feet.) He then spoke of the Greeks, 
talked of Harmodius and Aristogiton concealing 
their swords among branches of myrtle. (The au- 
dience all turned their heads, and looked towards the 
deposit of laurel boughs.) Next he, of course, pro- 
ceeded to the Romans, and passed lightly over the 
elder Brutus that he might have time to dwell 
more particularly upon the younger; whose patri- 
otic assassination of Cesar he strongly urged as an 
example to be followed in case any American pre- 
sident should attempt to invest himself with the 
crown of empire. ‘‘In such a case”—he said— 
**he could himself be Brutus.” 
prolonged by the fierce brow and stern lip assumed 


(Immense appla use, 


by the orator, and the wave he gave to his laurel 
sprig.) ‘‘In such a cause’—he continued—*‘ I 
could brave the banded legions of the world’s 
whole soldiery.”’ 

Just then ‘‘the tuck of drum’ was heard ap- 
proaching. The orator looked annoyed, and bit 
his lip ;. yet endeavored to proceed as if regardless 


of the interruption. But it was in vain. ‘‘ The 
soldiers are coming’’—was whispered about; the 
young ladies fidgeted and turned their heads to 
listen and look; and so did the uld ones. Even 
the sober, steady fathers became restless; the 
young men hastened to the door, (the marshal him- 
selt setting the example,) and the boys jumped out 
of the windows. ‘The schoolmaster rapped his 
ruler on the desk, and vainly called ‘‘order! 
order !”? and the face of the orator wore a mixed 
or treble expression, of anger at being interrupted, 
curiosity as to the precise cause, and impatience 
to run out and ascertain it, bodily. Presently the 
marshal returned, and announced that a detach- 
ment of volunteers had come to pay their compli- 
ments to the ladies and hear the oration of that 
distinguished citizen, Cicero Phelps, Esq., mag- 
nanimously and gallantly forsaking, for this pur- 
pose, the rest of the honorable company of the 
Springletown Grays, who had a dinner of their 
The de- 


tachment of gray volunteers (consisting of eight 


own in a large tent on the public green. 


privates, one officer, and one drummer) now came 
stamping in, after depositing their muskets against 
the outside of the house, and leaving the drummer 
at the door. They contrived in some way to make 
a sufficient noise with their side-arms; and the 
scabbard of the lieutenant went nicketty-nock as 
it rattled against the benches in passing along. 
He entered sword in hand, but sheathed it on ap- 
proaching the ladies; some of whom testified great 
fear of the glittering weapon. 

All sorts of seats were vacated for the gallant 
grays—even several young ladies caught them- 
selves inadvertently starting up to offer theirs ; but 
they were pulled down again by their fathers; and 
a brother was heard sternly to ask his sister ‘‘if 
she had no shame.”’ 

Finally, two benches were placed upon the plat- 
form for the visitors. The boys jumped up again 
into the windows; but this time they all faced in- 
ward, that they might look steadily at the soldiers 
all the while. It is true that everybody was fa- 
miliar enough with the Springletown Grays in their 
usual capacity of private citizens, young men of the 
neighborhood. But in soldier-clothes they were 
not like the same things; and, as Mary Smith 
whispered to Sarah Jones, it did not seem suitable 
to call them Bill, and Jem, and Sam, now that 
they were in regimentals. 

While all this was going on, the orator of the 
day might have taken an opportunity of sitting 
down to rest himself, but not quite sure that this 
would be lawful, he remained standing in a not 
graceful position; looking in no particular mood ; 
and disposing of his hands he did not precisely 
know how—perhaps because he had dropped his 
laurel sprig. However, when order was restored, 
a bright thought struck him of something that 
might be made out of this unexpected visit in the 
way of an extemporaneous embellishment intro- 
duced into his oration. 


When the coughers had coughed once more, and 
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the whisperers had once more whispered, the 
schoolmaster again rapped on his desk; and this 
time succeeded in enforcing order. The Springle- 
town Cicero picked up his sprig, advanced two 
steps, and resumed his oration. Having evidently 
something on his mind that he was anxious to ar- 
rive at, he curtailed much that he had intended to 
say in his enumeration of all the patriots that be- 
longed to history. He slurred over Wat Tyler 
and William Tell; hurried through Hampden and 
Sidney; gave but a few words to Warren and 
Montgomery ; and even dwelt rather concisely on 
Washington himself. The heroes of the second 


war with England he forgot entirely; for which 


At last the great 
Turning 


they can afford to forgive him. 
new idea came out in magnificent force. 
his back to the audience, and his face to the sol- 
diers, he poured forth a tirade of compliments to 
the illustrious guests, the delegation from the 
The faces of the privates 


spread into broad smiles of satisfaction; but the 


Springletown Grays. 


officer modestly cast down his eyes and fixed them 
on his boots. 

The orator, warming with his subject, proceeded 
1 } 


to say that in the band of patriots before him, he 





recognized such spirits as would at no distant time 
wave the stars and stripes of annexation over every 
coast of this whole vast continent, both north and 
south, and on all the neighboring islands, even to 
the Gallipagos. ‘To this the officer responded by 
nodding his head assentingly, and clapping his 
hand audibly on the hilt of his sword, to the rap- 
turous delight of the ladies, and the suppressed 
envy of the yet-swordless boys. 

‘caught up with enthusiasm.”? The 


customary philippic against England, coming in 





directly after, hud even a more than usual eftiect, 
As to the Mexi- 


cans, they were contemptuous!y dismissed in a 


and the applause was deafening. 


few words—the boys all turning up their noses, 


and even the ladies curling their lips in disdain. 





The orator proceeded—crossing over to Europe, 
and throwing missiles at the kings all round; ex- 
cept those that are queens, and they escaped out 
of courtesy to their sex. No American orator 
ever speaks slightingly of a woman, even if she 
does make believe to rule over millions of men. 
All men know very well that the rule of women, 
either on or off the throne, is nothing but pretence. 
From the queens of the old world, Mr. Phelps 
turned to the ladies of the new—particularly the 
fair sex of Springletown. ‘The mothers he ex- 
horted to train up their children in the way they 
should go; which he explained, as the way to Ore- 
gon. ‘The young ladies were reminded that none 
but the brave deserve the fair; at which all the 
warriors looked pleased, and the damsels simpered. 
The oration finished with a grand burst, prophetic 
of an expected event, which Mr. Phelps averred 
must shortly take place—the American eagle hold- 
ing in his talons the flags of every nation in the 
western world, and the British lion, after vainly 
endeavoring to tear them from his grasp, lying 
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prostrate before him, exhausted with fatigue. The 
picture was so vivid that it elicited innumerable 
rounds of applause, which continued long after the 
orator had made his bow, wiped his face, sunk 
into his chair, and taken a glass of water. 

‘‘ That last part was beautiful’”—said Mrs. Hope- 
well—-‘‘ about the eagle and the lion; and it will 
certainly come true. I think I see it all before 
me.”? 

**T°ve seen it often’’—said Mrs. Dotey. 

** Where ?”°—asked Mr. Dotey. 

‘*In my mind’s eye.” 

‘* Where can that eye possibly be situate ?””— 
inquired her husband. ‘‘I hear of it daily, but 
I’ve no notion where to look for it.’ 

The oration being over, the gentlemen gathered 
round the modern Cicero, and shook hands with 
him, and complimented him, and Mrs. Dotey in- 
formed him that in her mind’s eye she saw him in 


The company began to pour out of the 
All the young ladies ma- 


Congress. 
house promiscuously. 
nceuvred to get as near as possible to the soldiers, 
and each of the military beaux did actually take a 
belle on each arm, while seven little girls literally 
‘* followed the drum,” though the boys 


and closely 
ungallantly and enviously remonstrated at being 
thus deprived of their natural places. ‘‘ Let’s go 
a-head’”—said Dick Davison—‘‘and get before 
the drummer. ‘That’s better still.” 

All the belles that had military beaux made the 
entire circuit of the field, to prolong the glory as 
Those who had to take up with 
citizens or beaux in plain clothes were tired, and 


much as possible. 


sat down pretty soon, but they consoled themselves 
by ‘‘laying the flattering unction to their souls” 
that, after all, these ‘‘ white- feathered, boot-leath- 
ered” heroes would, next day, be reduced to straw 
hats, brown jackets and s ripe d trowsers, as plain 
Mark Mortice the joiner, and plain Sam Spokes 
the wheelwright; and Billy Needles the tailor, and 
Joe Boulting the miller, &c. &c ; and that even 
the officer was, after all, nobody but Jem Beaverly 
the hatter, and the drummer his ’prentice boy. 

The dinner hour approached, and the matrons 
proceeded to set the table, assisted by all the maid- 
ens except those that had soldier beaux, and could 
not well be expecte d to leave them for ‘‘ the dull 
pursuits of civil life.? 

In unpacking the eatables it was discovered that 
not one of the contributors to the pic-nic had re- 
membered to provide any bread; each, perhaps, 
supposing that others would do it, or most proba- 
bly thinking nothing about it. It had not come into 
the head of any one that such an indispensable 
article could possibly be overlooked; and therefore 
everybody had overlooked it. Its importance had 
not been recollected among all the pie-making, 
cake-making, ham-boiling and chicken-cooking 
that had occupied the fair caterers. It is true there 
was an abundance of gingerbread, which the boys 
kindly volunteered to eat with their dinners, in- 
stead of common bread; but that could not be per- 
mitted. Some of the company proposed doing 
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without bread; but this motion was soon over- 
ruled, as it might be spread abroad, with great ex- 
aggerations, that the citizens of Springletown had 
not a bit of bread to put in their mouths on inde- 
pendence day. 

** Don’t, don’t”—said Cicero Phelps. ‘‘ When 
the news gets to Europe, the English will be too 


delighted; and will assert that the republic must 


soon fall to pieces, the people being in a state of 


siarvation.’’ 
‘*How they would crow over us’—said Mrs. 
Dotey. 
It was decided that two of the most business- 


**T can see them in my mind’s eye.” 


like youths should proceed in a light cart to the 
village, with funds to purchase a supply of bread 
from Peck Pybus the baker, whose shop was at 
the nearest or fashionable end of the village—-the 


br id. Pe ck 


Pybus was at the Montgomery; but his wife was 


people farther down baking their own 


not, and from her the needful loaves were obtained, 
and pl iced in the cart. 
While this business was finishing, an old white- 


haired man, driving a very old. fashioned chair, got 


out at the baker’s door, and desired to purchase 
some biscuits, saying he fuund he should be late 


getting to the place where he intendéd to dine, and 


wanted some provender to keep in his pocket. 


om 
There was something in his look that immediately 


excited the attention of Reuben and ‘Titus Apple- 
gate; though it is true almost all faces attracted 
their gaze. ‘They exchanged glances and whispers. 

**'That man’s an old soldier, I'll be bound for 
it?—said Reuben. 

**T was just guessing the same’’—replied Titus. 
**Wouldn’t it be fine if we could nab the old fel- 
low, and get him to our dinner ?”’ 

** That it would. An old soldier’s all we want, 
now we've got the bread.”’ 

** Ask him’’—said Titus. 

** No, I don’t like. Ask him yourself.” 

**T would, but I don’t know how to word it.” 

“Then Pil try. Who's afraid ?””—said Reu- 
ben. ‘‘ I’ve done worse things than this in my life- 
time.’”’ 

Then marching up to the stranger, who was 
paying for his biscuits, Reuben Applegate saluted 
him with—*‘ How d’ye do, stranger? Likely it 
will be no offence if I ask if you wasn’t once in 
your life a soldier ?”’ 

**T was’’—replied the stranger. 

** And in the old war?” 

** Yes; I fought in the war of the American 
revolution’”—said the old man, solemnly. 

‘*Hurrah—hurrah! I knew it—I knew it!”— 
exclaimed Reuben. 

‘* There’s no mistaking these old veteran men”? 
—shouted Titus. 
about them quite different from other folks. 

** And now to business’”,—said Reuben. ‘‘Stran- 
ger, if I may make so free—supposing you'll be 
go good as to pardon my taking the liberty—excuse 
my boldness—but we've a small favor to ask you 


_" 


‘* There’s always something 


” 


‘* Pho—pho”—said Titus—‘‘ you’ll never get 
p j 

I’ve took courage now; so Ill go 

Here, my fine 


on that way. 
ahead, and put it right into him. 
old fellow, you’ve a chance of doing a good turn. 
So come along with us to a dinner we’re having 
out in the fields with all the best people of Springle- 
town, and a dash of military besides. We've got 
everything we want but an old soldier; and no in- 
dependence feast is quite complete without one.” 
‘*My plan was to get to Palmyra to-night”— 
said the old man. ‘‘I have business there. 
‘* Never mind’’—said Reuben—“‘ this is no day 
I wonder you should be traveling 


° 


for business 
on the fourth of July—you, an old soldier. But 
come—Titus can take the cart, and you'll let me 
jump into the chair beside you, and drive you over 
to our dining-place. You'll be quite a windfall for 
us. 

‘* We'll give you a good dinner, and thank you 
for coming, and make a hero of you besides’”’—said 
Titus. 

The old man modestly hesitated ; and the two 
e arms, drew him towards 
his chair that stood before the baker’s door. Find- 


J 
n. Reuben 


youths seizing him by tl 
ing resistance in vain, he passively got i 
jumped in beside him, and took the reins; while 
‘Titus brought the flag that had decorated their cart. 
ld geatleman’’—said he. 


yr, O 


** Here, take this flag, 
‘*Tt will seem quite handy to you, and like old 
times. Just give it a wave out, now and then 
when we pass a house; and a good flourish when 
we get to the dinner-field, to let them see what’s 
coming.”’ 

They then started from the baker’s door, Titus 
following with the bread cart. 

“Ill not ask you about your battles now’’— 
said Reuben, considerately. ‘* You’d better save 
them up for after dinner, that the ladies and chil- 
dren may enjoy them.” 

As soon as they entered the dinner field, Titus 
dishonorably whipped his cart-horse, so as to pass 
the chair and get in advance with the good news. 
It was received with great applause, and Rigdon 
Riggs began singing— 

“ See, the conquering hero comes— 


Sound the trumpets, beat the drums.” 


He would have sung more, only he did not know 
the rest; and, besides, there were no trumpets to 
sound. But the drummer boy had sense enough 
to give his drum a loud rattle, without orders. 

‘* Twirl your flag’—said Reuben to his com- 
panion. 

The old soldier waved it out as far as it would go. 

The veteran was greeted with enthusiasm. 
There was a rush to help him out of the chair, 
and another rush to shake hands with him. Chil- 
dren were brought to have their heads patted, and 
six of the primest men led him to the head of the 
table; where he was soon seated in the school- 
master’s great chair, brought from the school- house 
by seven boys. The old man seemed greatly em- 
barrassed by the blushing honors that were laid so 
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thick upon him; and appeared too much confused 
to know exactly what to do or say. It was evi- 
dent that he was naturally taciturn. 
was thinking incessantly of the fields he had 


Perhaps he 


fought. 

Having first attended to his horse, Reuben and 
Titus Applegate, in virtue of having brought the 
veteran to the festal board, divided between them 
the office of waiting on him exclusively; taking 
their stands at the back of his chair. But all pre- 
sent were eager to lavish attentions on him. His 
plate was heaped with as much as it could possibly 
contain, and all in his neighborhood were anxious 
‘*to press the bashful stranger to his food.”? Mr. 
Atwater (being ultra temperance) drank in a glass 
of plain cold water, ‘‘ Our distinguished guest.”’ 

‘* That’s you’ 
ing the stranger’s shoulder. 


. 


—said Reuben Apple gate, touch- 


The old man nodded in acquiescence that it was 
After 


which, most people drank sassafras mead; not- 


him; and bumpers of water went round 


withstanding Mr. Atwater’s hints of the superior 
flavor of the pure element. Cicero Phelps com- 
ision, and gave 


—‘‘ The silver. headed warrior who de 


posed a toast on the spur of the oce 
mns this day 
to honor with his presence our festive board. We 
owe him a debt which the homage of a thousand 
returns of this glorious day, would not be sufficient 
to liquidate. May he live to receive it.’? 

‘* He wishes you to live a thousand years yet” 
—whispered Titus to the veteran of eighty sum- 
mers. 

The old man gave another nod of assent. 

The dinner was now over, but the company 
still remained at the table; while a low talk was 
going round, suggesting that the old revolutionary 
hero should be respectfully requested to talk of the 


battles in which he had fought. And the boys ga- 








thered closely about him, and looked in his face 


expectingly. 
Lieutenant Beaverly (of the detachment of eight 


volunteers and a drummer) being the most military 
man present, took upon him to broach the subject 
by drinking in molasses and water, the health of 
‘*his brother soldier ;’* and saying—‘‘ 1 suppose, 


my brave old friend, you saw a great deal of severe 


fighting in the glorious and never-to-be-forgotten 


war ol 
‘*T was in many of its battles’’—replied the 


ndependence.’ 


veteran. 

‘*Were you at Bennington?’’—inquired Bass 
Booker, the schoolmaster, whose uncle had lost a 
limb in that conflict. 

**T was there.” 

‘* How I envy you your feelings’?—continued 
Bass Booker. ‘‘ The feelings that must have in- 
spired you when brave old Starke rushed on with 


his men to victory, exclaiming, ‘ Boys, you must 
take that battery, or Molly Starke is a widow to- 


How this memorable command and the 


night.’ 
gallant charge that followed it, must have fired your 
blood with a glow of delight.” 

““T can’t say it did’’—replied the old soldier. 
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** What ?”? ‘‘ Why ?”—exclaimed several voices 
at once. 

‘*T was a Hessian’’—answered the veteran. 

* * * * * * * * 

There was an awful pause. [Faces were set 
aghast, and things were dropped from hands. , The 
guest shrunk back in his seat, and looked anxiously 
round as if alarmed at having made the avowal; 
and Reuben and Titus diverged from beside his 
chair. ‘The boys stared, and retreated backward. 
In a few moments a sort of amused look stole over 
the countenance of the stranger; and was instantly 
reciprocated by his good-humored entertainers; 
who now, after the fashion of our country, seemed 
much inclined to make a joke of their disappoint- 
ment. 

** Young men’ 
Reuben and Titus—‘‘ had you been particular in 
your inquiries I should most certainly have replied 
to them frankly, for I had no intention of deceiv- 
ing. And I beg pardon of all present, for giving 


—said the veteran, addressing 


way to my fancy of seeing the play played out; 
You, of 
course, never thought for a moment that it was 
possible for a man to have fought in the war of the 


revolution and not to have been on the right side. 


since it had commenced so dive riingly. 


And I have, myself, long since considered yours the 
right side. I had my misgivings even when obliged 
to fight against it. After the close of the war | re- 
mained in America, which I found a better country 
Heaven permitted 
me to prosper in my endeavors to geta living lli- 
dustriously and pea 


want of early ed 


for a poor man than my own. 


eubly, and I tried to remedy the 
My condition improved 
I settled in Vernfont ; became a na- 


ucation. 
every year. 
turalized citizen, and married a Yankee girl. My 
two sons fought bravely in the last war with Eng- 
land. One of them was wounded at Plattsburgh. 
My name is Phillip Wenzel, and I live in Hilling- 
don, Vermont; where I shall be very glad to have 
an opportunity of returning to any members of the 
present company the civilities they have this day 
mistakenly bestowed on me.” 

Every one was again eager to shake hands with 
the stranger, who confessed, laughingly, that he had 
found it very difficult to keep his countenance dur- 
ing the dinner. He had also some conscientious 
whisperings of self-reproach for allowing his kind 
hosts to be deceived; but he trusted to their good 
And well he 
might; for they invited him to come and dine with 
them again on the next fourth of July. 


nature when the discovery came. 


‘*T know now why he said so little’’—remarked 
Mrs. Davison to Mrs. Dotey. ‘‘ As he was once 
a foreigner, he was afraid his words would not 
sound quite American.” 

** As to the sound of his talk’’—said Mrs. Dotey 
I dare 
say- he has quite forgotten the language of his own 
country, having been so long away from it. But 
the moment I looked at him, I saw in my mind’s 
eye that he was a [lessian.”’ 

‘‘And now’’—said the old gentleman, as he 


—‘‘it did not seem to me the least foreign. 








quitted the table—‘‘ with many thanks, I must take 
my leave, and proceed on my way. Remember 


me always as one among the vast number of fo- 
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One of the blessings which a large portion of 
mankind propose to themselves as the reward of a 
life of exertion and abstinence, is the privilege of 
retiring from the cares of the world and passing 
the remainder of their days in the lap of retire- 
ment and repose. It is a rational prospect, and 
greatly contributes to smooth the rough path of the 
present by igreeable anticipations of the future— 
as he who is toiling up the steep mountain consoles 
himself with the hope of a magnificent prospect 
when he arrives at the summit. Yet how apt they 
are to be disappointed by only seeing another still 
higher before them; and how few, after being 
tossed all their lives on the stormy ocean of life, 
retain the capacity to enjoy a perpetual calm, or 
one only disturbed occasionally by the ripple of a 
summer breeze. Long habit not only accustoms 
us to what was at first disagreeable or revolting, 
but at length renders it indispensable to our hap- 
piness; and I once knew a man who actually died 
of ennui in consequence of being relieved from the 
pressure of acc umulating debts and the necessity 
of incessant borrowing, by the death of a rich re- 


lation. 


Among the most occult and refined secrets of 


happiness, is the capacity to enjoy a life of repose 
and to live without the stimulus of perpetual ex- 
citement. Yet without 
men would be little better than brutes and the 
All their efforts would be 


something of this kind 


world a stagnant pool. 
limited to satisfying the mere animal wants of life, 
and, like our Indians, when these were gorged, 
they would fall asleep. Perhaps the true golden 
mean would be never to indulge in those violent 


excesses of hope or desire, the disappointment of 


which is productive of misery or despair, at the 


same time that we avoid the opposite extreme of 


being totally insensible to those gentle excitements 
which, without producing a tempest, prevent life 
from degenerating into a dead calm. Resignation 
is often but another name for despair, and what is 
called philosophic repose is nearly akin to insen- 
sibility. 

The Spanish writers, almost without exception, 
have represented the natives of South America as 
among the most stupid, unenlightened of the hu- 
man race; and Don Antonio d’Ulloa, after indulg- 
ing himself in a strain of contemptuous invective 
against these harmless people, proceeds to exem- 
plify its truth in the following picture, which, it is 
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reigners who, first coming to your country with 
the feelings of enemies, have gladly remained 
there with the feelings of friends.’ 
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not a little remarkable, actually represents a com- 
munity of philosophers. ‘* Nothing,’? he says, 
‘disturbs the tranquillity of their souls, equally 
insensible to disasters and to prosperity, Though 
half naked, they are as contented as a monarch on 
his throne. Riches do not attract them in the 
smallest degree, and the authority or dignities to 
which they are permitted to aspire are so little 
the object of their ambition, that an Indian will 
receive with the same indifference the office of a 
judge or that of a hangman, if deprived of the for- 
mer and appointed to the latter. Nothing can 
move or change them. Interest has no power 
over them, and they often refuse to perform a small 
service for money, pointing to their mouths and 
Fear makes no im- 
Could all 


the ancient or modern systems produce such a 


saying they are not hungry. 


pression on them and hope as little.”’ 


nation of philosophers ? 

What is meant by retirement from the cares of 
life is, in the estimation of a rational, reflecting 
man, not a total abstraction from the business of 
this world, but from those violent and harassing 
excitements of the passions, which, in the declin- 
ing weakness of age, either lose their powers of 
temptation or cease to be within the capacity of 
its enjoyment. In such a state, that longing for 
happiness, which is the innate instinct of the human 
mind, still continues to operate with increasing 
vigor to the last, and when it can look no farther 
on this earth, extends its aspirations beyond the 
grave, almost invariably impelling us to seek in 
some new variety of existence some new phantom 
of happiness in the room of that we have so long 
chased but never overtaken. To the citizen trader, 
who has at length realized the fruits of a life of 
labor and economy, the country generally offers 
to his imagination a thousand seductive allure- 
ments. It is there that, in imagination, he can 
escape from all the cares of life and pass the re- 
mainder of his days in peace and repose; it is there 
he can rest from his labors, abstracted from all 
those harassing vicissitudes, gnawing cares and 
besetting reactions, entailed upon him at first by 
necessity, pursued afterwards from habit, and at 
length abandoned as old friends of whom we are 
grown tired, or who we imagine have deceived us 
when in fact we have only deceived ourselves. 

It is a fair experiment, but often fails. To ren- 
der it successful, many things are indispensable 














which do not fall to the lot of every man, and most 
especially men who have passed the prime of their 
lives in the pursuit of wealth or power. It is not 
such as have been disappointed in the chase or 
who have found by experience that the possession 
of the game does not repay the toil of pursuit, 
and therefore retire in disgust to repay themselves 
by fancying they despise the world; it is not these 
that may rationally anticipate the success of such 
an experiment. It is necessary that they should 
have an eye for the beauties of nature and a heart 
open to impressions of kindness and good will, not 
only towards their fellow-creatures, but their do- 
mestic animals, the birds of the air, and every 
living thing around them that is not noxious or 
offensive. It is necessary that they should be ca- 
pable of enjoying the murmurs of the brooks, the 
whispers of the woods, the music of the skittish 
warblers that inhabit them, the freshness of the 
blithe morning air, and the gentle repose of the 
long, lingering summer twilight, which presents so 
many touching and beautiful analogies to the closing 
scenes in the life of a just man. In short, they 
must have preserved a keen relish for all that is 
rustic in poetry, all that is poetical in rusticity ; 
and, above all, they must have resources for rainy 


days and winter evenings. But instead of these 


abstractions, I will draw on my recollection of 


days long past, and present my readers with a few 
sketches which will more clearly exemplify the 
moral I wish to impress on their minds. 

A great while ago, as the fairy books say, an old 
schoolmate of mine, having succeeded to a mode- 
rate fortune and married a wife, purchased a small 
estate in one of the Kiru counties, as they are 
called, and retired thither to spend the remainder 
of his days in peace and repose. Eugenius, as I 
shall call him, had been well educated, and, though 
far from being studious, had a propensity for books 
when there was neither occasion nor opportunity 


for active employment. Without pretending to 


any decided literary taste, he was fully capable of 


relishing ail sorts of good writing; could appre- 


o? 
ciate a poetical beauty, and, thoug! 
that class of critics which can detect a knotina 


bull-rush, was able to spy out a fault even though 


concealed in the obscurity of that plentiful crop of 


modern poetry which may be said to be smothered 
in roses. 
innocent jokes and pleasantry, and, without dis- 
secting him further, I shall only say, though not 
exactly what is called an original, he was not like 
everybody. To sketch that delightful oddity, a 
real bona fide woman, especially a wife, is no such 
easy matter, and I shall merely premise that the 
helpmate of Eugenius, being what is called by 
way of distinction, a reasonable woman, humored 
her husband in all his innocent foibles. As in 
duty bound, she always laughed, not at him, but 
at his jests, and, except under very extraordinary 


excitement, never took the unwarrantable liberty 


of turning the tables upon him. 
As Eugenius had no occasion for borrowing mo- 
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He was cheerful, kind-hearted, fond of 
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ney nor any taste for speculation, and his wife was 
not sufficiently distingué to figure in the beau 
monde, they never came to New York; and though 
I often received the most cordial invitations to pay 
them a visit, it was nearly four years after his re- 
tiring that the yellow fever—for it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good—by inducing Counselor 
Fliestrap to shut up his office and abandon his 
clients to their fate, afforded me a long holiday, 
which I passed with my friend. I arrived in the 
twilight of a luxurious day in June—if I remember 
right, for it is a long while ago—and, not being 
exactly expected that moment, found Eugenius 
had wandered forth, as was his custom—so his 
wife informed me, without insinuating in the least 
that he might better have staid at home, which 
piece of self-denial I record in honor of that excel- 
lent woman, who, as well as her husband, has 
She added that he was 
doubtless somewhere along the river which flowed 


long since passed away. 


past at a distance of about a quarter of a mile, and 
with the permission of the lady I sallied forth in 
pursuit of him. 

I found him sitting on a ledge of picturesque 
rocks, sprinkled here and there with various spe- 
cies of trees and shrubs, and contemplating with a 
sort of chastened enthusiasm one of the most beau- 
tiful scenes I ever beheld either before or since 
that time. Descriptions of scenery can convey no 
idea of the happy combinations of cunning nature— 
her tints, her contrasts and her harmonies; and I 
shall not, for that reason, weary my readers with 
details that will convey nothing but confused ideas 
of rivers, valleys, woods, meadows and mountains, 
the former exhibiting all the shifting varieties of 
purple, caught from the ruddy clouds that glowed 
about the path of the sun then just sunk below 
the hills skirting the opposite shore, and the latter 
bearing on their lofty summits the last impress 
of his golden rays. I approached without being 
heard, and was at his elbow before he perceived 
me. In such a scene, and at such a time, to be 
taken by surprise and have the tuneful string of 
fancy or contemplation rudely broken, is a sore 
trial for a man’s philosophy. But my friend re- 
ceived me with a most cheerful yet impressive 
welcome, which at once bore conviction to my 
mind that he was right glad to see his old school- 
mate. I remained his guest until the black froste 
of autumn had neutralized or extinguished the ve- 
nom of the pestilence, and the visit has ever since 
afforded me a source of agreeable recollections, 
not the less so for being tinged with a shade of 
melancholy, when I think that Eugenius is gone 
and that what remains of his old friend is hardly 
worth preserving. 

Various were the walks and talks we had to- 
gether, in the course of which Eugenius dwelt 
with unaffected complacency on the pleasures ofa 
country life, and the simple sources whence he 
derived his happiness. Though blessed with great 
hilarity of disposition, he was capable of the deep- 
est, most acute feelings, and, more than any other 











man I ever knew, blended in his conversation the 
opposite extremes of touching sentiment, whimsi- 
eal vivacity and inspiring wit. He passed so ra- 
pidly from one to the other that it was sometimes 


difficult to decide whether he was in jest or 


earnest, and I once heard his wife accuse him of 


this ambiguity, to which he gravely replied—** My 
dear Jenny, I will give you an infallible clue. 
Whenever I talk foolishly, consider me jesting, and 
whenever I talk wisely, be sure I am in earnest.’? 
‘ Truly, then,” said the lady, archly, ** you give 
me very little of your serious conversation.”?> Eu- 
genius took the joke in perfect good humor, but I 
would advise ail wedded dames to refrain from 
such dangerous experiments. 

I confess I was sometimes inclined to suspect 
that, like many persons I have known in the course 
of my life, he indulged a little sly feeling of van- 
ity in enlarging on the pleasures of rural life and 
the happiness of his condition, either to disguise 
some latent discontent, or perhaps to excite the 
envy of others. With a view to silence or confirm 
these doubts, I often drew him out by noticing va- 
rious little defects and drawbacks in his house, his 
farm, and other portions of his establishment, 
which, upon the whole, I one day told him, he 
had, I thought, purchased at an extravagant price. 

**My dear friend,’ replied Eugenius, ‘* you 
never were more mistaken in your life. It is true 
I have only fifty or sixty acres of land, but you 
forget the river which skirts its borders, the fine 
trees a century old, that cannot be created by 
money or labor; the beautiful prospects that are 
commanded in every direction from my piazza, 
my windows, and every part of my grounds, and, 
above all, the blue Alpine mountains that terminate 
the prospect so gloriously.’’ 

* Stop, stop, my friend,’’ replied I, ** you forget 
yourself; the river, the landscape and the moun- 
tains are not yours. You have not purchased 
them, I believe.’ 

**So much the better—they are mine without 
purchase. They cost me neither money nor labor. 
Yet I derive from them all the gratification of own- 
ership. I see them every day and at all times 
without the trouble of taking care of them or the 
expense of taxation. It is nothing to me whether 
the beautiful fields that spread themselves out on 
the other side of the river adequately repay their 
owners for the toil they bestow on them, and a 
failure in their crops detracts not in the least from 
their beauty in my eyes. So with yonder towering 
mountains, over which we see the clouds at this 
moment descending, and along whose sides the 
mists are gliding like sheeted ghosts, I consider 
them as mine, for I have the same right to look at 
them as their owners. They are appendages to 
my farm; they constitute a part of my purchase, 
since no man can deprive me of the pleasure I 
derive from contemplating their perpetual changes, 
though at all times the same.” 

There was a fine brook coursing its way by a 
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succession of mimic cataracts, throughout the en- 
tire breadth of the little farm, and I one day took 
occasion to admire it, at the same time regretting 
that it was sometimes dry in summer, as he had 
informed me. 

‘*So much the better,’? exclaimed my friend. 
‘*Would you have it always running and fatiguing 
you with its eternal murmurs? It is a thousand 
times better as it is. After missing it awhile, it 
returns again like an old friend, and is doubly 
welcome from its temporary absence. For my part, 
I should be heartily tired of it were I obliged to be 
always listening to its music or gazing on its clear, 
shining water. It would be lke hearing the same j 
tune on an old fiddle, played by the same old . 
fiddler, without even the intermission of rosining 
his bow.’? 

One day, during one of our rambles, he expa- 
tiated with great enthusiasm on the pleasure of 
wearing an old coat and boots, with which he could 
explore the woods and swamps without being 
afraid of tearing the one or spoiling the lustre of 
the other. 

** No man,” said he, “* is, or can be a free agent 
if he is afraid of spoiling his clothes. He can 
neither go where he will nor do as he will, lest 
he should peradventure injure or derange his cos- 
tume; and ] remember when I aspired to dandy- ] 


ism in the city, I have often confined myself a 
whole day to the house rather than sally forth in 
the rain and spoil a pair of boots with pump soles 
and patent blacking. Now, here in the country I 
dress as I please of a morning, though I always 
sit down to dinner in a tight-bodied coat, out of 
respect to my wife, who allows me to change it 
immediately after, through a conviction derived 
from actual experience,’’ added he, smiling, ‘* that 
I would do it without her permission.”? 

On my once asking him if he did not find a con- 
stant residence in the country somewhat tedious, 
uninteresting and monotonous, he answered, with 
a glowing cheek and sparkling eyes—‘* Tedious ? 
My good friend, I have not half time enough to do 
half the things that press upon me every day of 
my Jife, and am sometimes tempted to wish there 
was no Sunday inthe week. You have no con- 
ception of the variety of my eccupations. In the 
morning I consult with my overseer on the busi- 
ness of the day, ask his advice, and follow my own 
will afterwards. After that I take my cane and 
make the entire circuit of my domain, stopping 
at the points presenting the finest views, and ad- 
miring them only the more the oftener I see them ; 


for you will one d: 


iy learn, my friend, that con- 
firmed habits answer all the ends of perpetual va- 
riety, and that the daily contemplation of what is 
really beautiful or good only renders it more dear 
to the heart, more essential to our happiness.”? 

** But,’ replied I, desirous of bringing him out, 


**] should suppose a man accustomed to the bril- 





liant excitements of gay and fashionable life wouid 








find it rather uninteresting to live in the country 
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in comparative solitude, with no other associates 
but the multifarious progeny of nature, animate 
and inanimate.’’ 

‘You forget my wife,’ interrupted Eugenius, 
smiling, ‘‘ whose ever sunshiny face and cheerful, 
unaffected vivacity, are worth all the changeful va- 
riety of the entire fashionable world. But I am 
not dependent alone on her for society. True, I 
have no Saratoga or Newport to resort to, where I 
might solace my vacant hours with the fluttering 
of fashionable butterflies, but I am visited during 
the spring, summer and autumn, by a perpetual 
succession of welcome guests far more bright and 
captivating. They come without invitation and 
depart without ceremony; and verily I say unto 
thee, that not the most fashionable dame at a 
courtly ball was ever arrayed like one of these. 
They sport among the ruddy clover in the shape of 
boblincons, whose liquid notes, poured forth with 
rich, unbounded hilarity, seem to me like the voice 
of nature hymning its gratitute to the Creator of 
the universe; they come in the splendid plumage 
of the Baltimore oriole, in the modest, snuff-colored 
garb of the tuneful thrush, or the Quaker simplicity 
of the equally tuneful cat-bird; they hail me at 
my window in the morning; they chaunt their 
evening vespers in the long summer twilight, and 
often the solitary whippowil whistles his nightly 
salutation, which is not the less pleasing from its 
association with the legends of rural superstitions. 
I say nothing,’ continued he, “‘ of my particular 
friends, the fire-flies, those little watchmen of the 
summer night, which I sometimes fancy prowling 
about with their lamps among the glittering dew- 
drops after a genial shower, detecting the insect 
depredators and placing them in durance vile, there 
to encounter the fury of a citizen in office. 

** Besides these, and a thousand ether objects of 
interest, we farmers are animated by an infinite 
succession of agreeable solicitudes, which, while 
they ripple the surface, leave the stream still clear 
and untroubled. You cannot conceive what an 
interest we take in the moon, whose face is a per- 
petual subject of contemplation, whose changes 
bode us either good or evil, and who, like a med- 
dling gossip in a country town, has, according to 
opinions hallowed by time and confirmed by expe- 
rience, a finger in almost every pie.’’ 

Seeing me shake my head in token of dissent, 
he continued, with still more earnestness—*‘ Yes, 
a finger in every pie. I would no more kill my 
pigs or sow my grain in the decrease of the moon 
than in the dead of winter. You may laugh, for I 
see you belong to that sect of wiseacres who be- 
lieve nothing but what they can account for on 
scientific principles, as they are pleased to call 
them, though palpable to the senses and founded 
in ages of experience, But putting the moon out 


of the question, I presume you will not deny the 
agency of the sun in these matters, and can in 
some measure realize the interest we farmers take 
in sunshine, rain, and in every actual or anticipated 
change of weather. Not a sunbeam or a cloud } 
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but produces a gentle excitement of hope or ap- 
prehension; and every wind that blows, as weil 
as every chaage of weather, is watched with a 
calm solicitude, equally distant from indifference 
or impatience. Talk of the monotony of a coun- 
Why, my dear friend, it is one continued 
succession of endless variety. No two days of the 
year are alike, and the four seasons differ in their 
perpetual round just as much as the human physi- 
ognomy, the dramas of this variegated world, or 


try life! 


the degrees of passion that animate the race of 
mankind in the different situations of life, and in 
their progress from childhood to old age. But,’ 
added he, after a brief pause, ‘I don’t depend 
altogether on outward and visible things; I read 
in rainy days and winter nights. And, harkee, my 
friend’*—sinking his voice to a whisper, as if fear- 
ful the Dryads should overhear and betray him— 
**T sometimes write poetry.” 

** Impossible! You don’t say so ?? 

** Absolute fact—and I don’t care if all the world 
knows it.?? 

** And do you mean to publish ?”’ 

** No, I shall appeal to posterity. See and be- 
lieve !? 

Then casting a suspicious glance around, he 
slipt a paper into my hand, with strict injunctions 
not to open it in his presence, as he never could 
bear to see anybody read his productions. It 
contained the following address— 


TO MY BIRDS. 


From southern climes, where balmy airs 
Smooth the rough lines of winter’s brow, 
You come to me to match in pairs 


And rear your young beneath my bough. 


You revel in my clover fields, 

You nestle in my whispering bowers ; 
You share whate’er my harvest yields, 
And sing away your gladsome hours. 


No sportsman dares approach your nest; 
No wily fox or weazel gaunt 

Prowls round your place of peaceful rest, 
Or frights you in your secret haunt. 


You find protection in my trees, 

And food my fruitful fields among ; 
And yet—ungrateful birds !—for these 
You give me nothing but a song. 


Long as the genial seasons last 

And balmy airs and sunshine greet, 

My guests you are; but when they’re past, 
Leave me the wintry blasts to meet. 


Soon as autumnal tints appear 

And withered leaves begin to fall, 
No more your evening song I hear 
Nor list your sprightly morning call. 


You hie away to happier climes, 

You lack another balmy spring, 

And warned by chilling winds betimes, 
Seek summer lands on vagrant wing. 
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Through all the livelong wintry year 
No more I see your plumage gay, 
No more your welcome song I hear— 


You've flown to happier scenes away 


Yet why should I, a man, complain, 
That you, like men, ungrateful are 
They flee from poverty and pain 


> 


And only in the banguet share 

When Fortune smiles and all is bright 
They bask with us in her warm ray 
But when the sunbeams fade in night 


Leave us to find our own dark way 


Then welcome to my peaceful home 
Welcome to come and free to go— 
Welcome bright, sunny lands to roam 
When our cold north is wrapt in snow 


When next the spring, in blithesome glee 
Comes tripping o’er her beds of flowers, 
As spring itself you'll welcome be 

Once more to your deserted bowers 


I recollect one pleasant morning, Eugenius and 
I were standing on his piazza, which overlooks a 
delightful prospect. He was indulging in a strain 
of eloquent enthusiasm, which carried all before 
it, when his overseer came up scratching his head, 
and informed him, that notwithstanding he had 
concocted a scarecrow which, in his opinion, ought 
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to have frightened any bird of ordinary impudence, 
still the blackbirds had committed such depreda- 
tions on the corn-field that he should be obliged 


to plant it over again for the third time. He had 


scarcely made his communication, when one of 


the laborers approached with a doleful face and a 
doleful story, purporting that the Hessian fly had 
made its appearance among the wheat in such 
numbers, that ‘‘ he calculated-—nay, he was pretty 
sartain the crop would be entirely destroyed.” 


** Very well,’ replied Eugenius, ‘‘ we shall do 
better next year.”’ 

Presently came the gardener to announce that 
the moles were committing great depredations in 
the gardens; that the melon seeds were all de- 
stroyed by the ground squirrels; the beans for the 
fourth time cut off by the grubs, and that the same 
*¢ varmint’’ was exterminating the strawberries. I 
expected every moment to hear my friend exclaim, 
with Macbeth, ‘* Bring me no more reports !*? but 
he only quietly said to me—‘* Well, never mind ; 
the earth was given to man, but not as a monopoly. 
Your grub must live as well as his brother worm.”’ 

I visited my friend occasionally afterwards, and 
became thoroughly convinced that he was one ot 
the happiest persons I had ever known—or that, 
at least, he had persuaded himself he was so. And 
what can man do more? Excellent Eugenius! 
He died many long years ago, and his poetry, I 
believe, was buried with him. 


NAL OO We ODD OR 


BRIDGE AND WATERFALL AT NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue largest river in New England is this Con- 
necticut, as every child’s geography will tell you 

we may add, one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world. Cradled among the rocky hills of the 
** Old Granite State,’ its waters are clear as truth, 
and flow on triumphant over every obstacle, as 
though teaching that lesson of persevering industry 
the people on its banks have so faithfully followed. 

What beautiful villages and cities mirror them- 
selves in the bright waters of this noble river! 
From Haverhill, in New Hampshire, down to old 
Saybrook, in the state it has baptized with its own 
expressive name, on both banks, rise these plea- 
sant places. Here may be seen the Yankee cha- 
racter in its most perfect development. The true 
pilgrim type of man is here. The house of God 
and the school-house are the important places in 
every neighborhood. Piety and learning are the 
passports to favor. 


“'Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave; 


Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands are bold and 
iree, 
And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave 
And where none kneel, save when to Him they pray-- 
Nor even then, unless in theirown way.” 


7 * . = > * > * 


“ Her clear, warm heaven at noon—the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills—her cool and starry eves; 

The glorious splendor of her sunset clouds ; 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

Come o’er the eye in solitude and crowds, 


W here’er his web of song the poet weaves 


So sung a true poet, and his testimony may be 
relied on. Whoever doubts, let him or her go on 
a pilgrimage to the scene of our picture in Nor- 
wich. The bridge is (or rather, was—it has been 
carried off by a freshet, we believe), a very rustic, 
picturesque affair, and the rock and waterfall are 
there still. An Indian legend of bloody interest 
is connected with the rock, somewhat after the 
Tarpeian fashion—but we cannot tell it now. 


ae 
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THE LITERATI OF 


NEW 


YORK CITY.—NO. VI. 


SOME HONEST OPINIONS AT RANDOM RESPECTING THEIR AUTORIAL MERITS, WITH OCCA- 
SIONAL WORDS OF PERSONALITY. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


Mr. Charles Fenno Hoffman has been long known 
to the public as an author. He commenced his 
literary career (as is usually the case in America) 
by writing for the newspapers—for ‘* The New 
York American” especially, in the editorial con- 
duct of which he became in some manner asso- 
ciated, at a very early age, with Mr. Charles King. 
His first book, I believe, was a collection (entitled 
*¢ A Winter in the West’’) of letters published in 
‘¢ The American’ during a tour made by their au- 
thor through the *‘ far West.’’ 
peared in 1834, went through several editions, was 


This work ap- 


reprinted in London, was very popular, and de- 
served its popularity. It conveys the natural en- 
thusiasm of a true idealist, in the proper phreno- 
logical sense, of one sensitively alive to beauty in 
every development. Its scenic descriptions are 
vivid, because fresh, genuine, unforced. There is 
nothing of the cant of the tourist for the sake not 
The author writes what 


he feels and, clearly, because he feels it. The sty le, 


of nature but of tourism. 


as well as that of all Mr. Hoffman’s books, is easy, 
free from superfluities, and, although abundant in 
broad phrases, still singularly refined, gentlemanly. 
This ability to speak boldly without blackguardism, 
to use the tools of the rabble when necessary with- 
out soiling or roughening the hands with their em- 
ployment, is a rare and unerring test of the natural 
in contradistinction from the artificial aristocrat. 
Mr. H.’s next work was ** Wild Scenes in the 
Forest and Prairie,’’ very similar to the preceding, 
but more diversified with anecdote and interspersed 
with poetry. ‘* Greyslaer” followed, a romance 
based on the well-known murder of Sharp, the So- 
licitor-General of Kentucky, by Beauchampe. W. 
Gilmore Simms (who has far more power, more 
passion, more movement, more skill than Mr. 
Hoffman) has treated the same subject more effec- 
tively in his novel ** Beauchampe;” but the fact 
is that both gentlemen have positively failed, as 
might have been expected. That both books are 
interesting is no merit either of Mr. H. or of Mr. 
S. The real events were more impressive than 
are the fictitious ones. The facts of this remark- 
able tragedy, as arranged by actual circumstance, 
would put to shame the skill of the most consum- 
mate artist. Nothing was left to the novelist but 
the amplification of character, and at this point 
neither the author of * Greyslaer’’ nor of ‘* Beau- 
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champe”’ is especially au fait. The incidents 
might be better woven into a tragedy. 

In the way of poetry Mr. Hoffinan has also writ- 
“The Vigil of Faith and other 
Poems”? is the title of a volume published several 


ten a good deal. 
years ago. The subject of the leading poem is 
happy—whether originally conceived by Mr. H. 
or based on an actual superstition, I cannot say. 
Two Indian chiefs are rivals in love. The accept- 
ed lover is about to be made happy, when his be- 
trothed is murdered by the discarded suitor. The 
revenge taken is the careful preservation of the life 
of the assassin, under the idea that the meeting the 
maiden in another world is the point most desired 
by both the survivors. The incidents interwoven 
are picturesque, and there are many quotable pas- 
sages; the descriptive portions are particularly 
good; but the author has erred, first, in narrating 
the story in the first person, and secondly, in put- 
ting into the mouth of the narrator Janguage and 
sentiments above the nature of an Indian. I say 
that the narration should not have been in the first 
person, because, although an Indian may and does 
fully experience a thousand delicate shades of sen- 
timent, (the whole idea of the story is essentially 
sentimental), still he has, clearly, no capacity for 
their various expression. Mr. Hoffiman’s hero is 
made to discourse very much after the manner of 
Rousseau. Nevertheless, ‘‘ The Vigil of Faith” 
is, upon the whole, one of our most meritorious 
poems. The shorter pieces in the collection have 
been more popular; one or two of the songs par- 
ticularly so—*‘ Sparkling and Bright,’’ for example, 
which is admirably adapted to song purposes, and 
is full of lyric feeling. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that, in general, the whole tone, air and 
spirit of Mr. Hoffman’s fugitive compositions are 
eehoes of Moore. At times the very words and 
figures of the ‘* British Anacreon’? are uncon- 
sciously adopted. Neither can there be any doubt 
that this obvious similarity, if not positive imita- 
tion, is the source of the commendation bestowed 
upon our poet by ** The Dublin University Maga- 
zine,’ which declares him ‘* the best song writer 
in America,’’ and does him also the honor to inti- 
mate its opinion that ‘‘ he is a better fellow than 
the whole Yankee crew’ of us taken together— 
after which there is very little to be said. 
Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Hoffman as 
poet, it may be easily seen that these merits have 
been put in the worst possible light by the indis- 
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criminate and lavish approbation bestowed on 
them by Doctor Griswold in his *‘ Poets and Poetry 
of America.”” The compiler can find no blemish 
in Mr. H., agrees with everything and copies every- 
thing said in his praise—worse than all, gives him 
more space in the book than any two, or perhaps 
three, of our poets combined, All this is as much 
in insult to Mr. Hoffman as to the public, and has 
done the former irreparable injury—how or why, 
it is of course unnecessary to say. ‘* Heaven save 
us from our friends!’ 

Mr. Hoffman was the original editor of ‘* The 


Knickerbocker Magazine,’ and gave it while un- 


der his control a tone and character, the weight of 


which may be best estimated by the consideration 
that the work thence received an impetue which 
has sufficed to bear it on alive, although tottering, 
month after month, through even that dense region 
of unmitigated and unmitigable fog—that dreary 
realm of outer darkness, of utter and inconceivable 
cunderheadism, over which has so long ruled King 
Log the Second, in the august person of one 
Lewis Gaylord Clark. 
owned and edited ‘* The American Monthly Ma.- 


Mr. Hoffman subsequentls 


gazine,”’ one of the best journals we have eve; 
had. He also for one year conducted ** The New 
York Mirror,’ and has always been a very con- 
stant contributor to the periodicals of the day. 

He is the brother of Ogden Hoffman. Their 
father, whose family came to New York from Hol- 
land before the time of Peter Stuyvesant, was often 
brought into connection or rivalry with such men 
1s Pinckney, Hamilton and Burr. 

The character of no man is more universally 
esteemed and admired than that of the subject of 
this'memoir. He has a host of friends, and it is 
quite impossible that he should have an enemy in 


the werld. He is chivalric to a fault, enthusiastic, 


frank without discourtesy, an ardent admirer of 


the beautiful, a gentleman of the best school—a 
gentleman by birth, by education and by instinct. 
His manners are graceful and winning in the ex- 
treme—quiet, affable and dignified, yet cordial and 
dégagés. He converses much, earnestly, accu- 
rately and well. In person he is remarkably hand- 
some. He is about five feet ten in height, some. 
what stoutly made. His countenance is a noble 
one—a full index of the character. The features 
are somewhat massive but regular. The eyes are 
blue, or light gray, and full of fire; the mouth 
finely-formed, although the lips have a slight ex- 
pression of voluptuousnees; the forehead, to my 


surprise, although high, gives no indication, in the 


region of the temples, of that ideality (or love of 
the beautiful) which is the distinguishing trait of 


The hair curls, and is of a dark 
He wears full 
Unmar- 


hie moral nature. 
brown, interspersed with gray. 
whiskers. Is about forty years of age. 


ried. 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 


BOOK. 


MARY E, HEWITT. 


Mrs. Hewitt has become known entirely through 
her contributions to our periodical literature, 1 
am not aware that she has written any prose, but 
her poems have been numerous and often excel 
lent. A collection of them was published not long 
ago in an exquisitely tasteful form, by Ticknor & 
Co., of Boston. The leading piece, entitled “Songs 


” 


of Our Land,’? wae by no means the most merito 


rious, although the largest in the volume. In ge- 
neral, these compositions evince the author's poet 
fervor, classicism of taste and keen appreciation 
of the beautiful, in the moral as well as in the 


physical world. No one of them, perhaps, can be 


judiciously commended as a whole, but no one ot 


them is without merit, and there are several which 
would do credit to any poet in the land — still 
even these latter are rather particularly than gene 
rally commendable. They lack unity, totalit 
ultimate effect, but abound in forcible passages 


For example— 


“Shall I portray thee in thy glor.ous seeming 
Thou that the Pharos of my darkness art’ 
> 7 * * * > . 

“Like the blue lotos on its own clear river 
Lie thy soft eyes, beloved, upon my soul 
>. > > * 7 * , 

“Here, mid your wild and dark defi 

O'erawed and wonder-whelmed IT stand 
And ask, ‘Is this the fearful val 

That opens on the shadowy land’ 
* . . . * . , 


And there the slave a slave no more 


Hung reverent up the chain he wore 
. > > * * . * 
«© Oh, friends, we would be treasured «tll! : 


Though Time's cold hand should enat 
His misty veil, in after years, 

Over the idol Past, 
Yet send to us some offering though 

O'er Memory’s ocean wide 
Pure as the Hindoo’s votive lamp 


On Ganga’s sacred tick 


The conclusion of * The Ocean Tide to the 
Rivulet’? puts me in mind of the rich spirit ot 


, 


Harne’s noble epic * Orion,’ 


“Sadly the flowers their faded petals close 
Where on thy banks they languidly repos: 
Wa ling in vain to hear thee onward press, 
And pale Narcissus by thy margin side 
Hath lingered for thy coming, drooped and died 


Pining for thee amid the loneliness 


“ Hasten, beloved !—here, ‘neath th’ o’erhanging rock 
Hark! from the deep, my anxious hope to mock 
They call me backward to my parent main 
Brighter than Thetis thou, and, ah, more fleet! 
I hear the rushing of thy fair white feet! 
Joy, joy '—my breast receives its own again '” 


The personifications here are well managed, and 
the idea of the ebb-tide, conveyed in the first line 
italicized, is one of the happiest imaginable ; nei- 


} ther can anything be more fanciful or more appro 
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priately expressed than the ‘ rushing of the fair 
white feet.’’ 

Among the most classical in spirit and altogether 
the best of Mra, Hewitt’s poems, | consider her 


three admirable sonnets entitled ** Cameos,.’? The 


’ 


one called ** Hercules and Omphale’’ is noticeable 


for the vigor of ita rhythm. 


” 


fine versification occurs in ** Forgotten Heroes, 


And the peasant mother at her door, 


To the abe that climbed her ke 


Sang sloud the land’s heroic songs 


Sang of The mopy 


Sang of Mycale—of Marathon— 
Or proud Platwa’s da 

I the wakened hills, irom peak to peak, 
I the onou i 

hh | wun ) | lee 
| ’ i ree 

Yea nu ’ I ke a battle shout— 


I italicize what I think the effective points. In 
the line, 


Sang of Thermopyla 


trochee an 


| two iambuses are employed, in very 
happy variation of the three preceding lines, which 
ire ioriie | each of an anapmst followed by thre Cc 
etlect of this variation is to con- 
The first 


line of the next quatrain even more forcibly car- 


vey the idea of lyric or martial song. 


ries out this idea, t 


Here the verse begins with an 


inapwst (although a faulty one, * sang’? being ne- 


cessarily long) and is continued in three iambuses. 


Phe variation in the last quatrain consists in an 


viditional foot in the alternating lines, a fuller 


volume being thus given to the close. I must not 


be understood as citing these passages or giving 


their anal sin illustration of the rhythmical skill 


of Mrs. Hewitt, but of an occasional happiness 


to which she is led by a musical ear, I pon the 


whole, she has a keen sense of poetic excellences, 


ind gives indication, if not direct evidence, of 


great ability. With more earnest endeavor she 
might accomplish much. 

In character she is sincere, fervent, benevolent, 
with a heart full of the truest charity—sensitive to 
praise and to blame; in temperament, melancholy 
(although this is not precisely the term); in manner, 
subdued, gentle, yet with grace and dignity; con- 
verses impressively, earnestly, yet quietly and in 


t low tone. In person she is tall and slender, with 


' 
black hair and large gray eyes; complexion also 


dark; the general expression of the countenance 


singularly interesting and agreeable. 


RICHARD ADAMS LOCKE, 


About twelve years ago, I think, ‘The New 


York Sun,’”? a daily paper, price one penny, was 


established in the city of New York by Mr. Moses 
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Y. Beach, who engaged Mr. Richard Adams Locke 
as its editor. In a well-written prospectus, the 
object of the journal professed to be that of * sup- 
plying the public with the news of the day at so 
cheap a rate as to lie within the means of all.’ 
The consequences of the scheme, in their influ- 
ence on the whole newspaper business of the coun- 
try, and through this business on the interests ot 
the country at large, are probably beyond all cal- 
culation, 

Previous to “ The Sun’ there had been an un- 
successful attempt at publishing a penny paper in 
New York, and ** The Sun’ itself was originally 
projected and for a short time issued by Messrs. 
Day & Wisner; its establishment, however, is alto- 
gether due to Mr. Beach, who purchased it of ite 


disheartened originators. The first decided move- 


ment of the journal, nevertheless, is to be at- 
tributed to Mr. Locke; and in so saying I by no 
means intend any depreciation of Mr, Beach, since 
in the engagement of Mr. L. he had but given one 
of the earliest instances of that unusual sagacity 
for which I am inclined to yield him credit. 

At all events, ** The Sun’? was revolving in 
comparatively narrow orbit when, one fine day 
there appeared in its editorial columns a prefatory 
article announcing very remarkable astronomical 
discoveries made at the Cape of Good Hope by Sir 
John Herschell. The information was said to 
have been received by ** The Sun” from an early 
copy of “ The Edinburgh Journal of Science,” in 
which appeared a communication from Sir John 
himself. This preparatory announcement took very 
well, (there had been no hoaxes in those days, 
and was followed by full details of the reputed dis- 
coveries, which were now found to have been 
made chiefly in respect to the moon, and by means 
of a telescope to which the one lately constructed 
by the Earl of Rosse is a plaything. As these dis- 
coveries were gradually spread before the public, 
the astonishment of that public grew out of all 
bounds; but those who questioned the veracity of 
** The Sun’’—the authenticity of the communica- 
tion to **The Edinburgh Journal of Science’’—were 
really very few indeed; and this I am forced to 
look upon as a far more wonderful thing than any 
**man-bat’’? of them all. 

About six months before this occurrence the 
Harpers had issued an American edition of Sir 
John Herschell’s ** Treatise on Astronomy,’’ and 
I had been much interested in what is there said 
respecting the possibility of future lunar investiga- 
tions. The theme excited my fancy, and I longed 
to give free rein to it in depicting my day-dreams 
about the scenery of the moon—in short, I longed 
to write a story embodying these dreams. The 
obvious difficulty, of course, was that of account- 
ing for the narrator’s acquaintance with the satel- 
lite; and the equally obvious mode of surmount- 
ing the difficulty was the supposition of an extra- 
ordinary telescope. I saw at once that the chiet 
interest of such a narrative must depend upon the 


reader’s yielding his credence in some measure as 
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to details of actual fact. At this stage of my de- 
liberations I spoke of the design to one or two 
friends—to Mr. John P. Kennedy, the author of 
‘* Swallow Barn,’? among others—and the result of 
my conversations with them was that the optical 
difficulties of constructing such a telescope as I 
conceived were so rigid and so commonly under- 
stood, that it would be in vain to attempt giving 
due verisimilitude to any fiction having the tele- 
scope as a basis. Reluctantly, therefore, and only 
half convinced, (believing the public, in fact, more 
readily gullible than did my friends.) I gave up the 
idea of imparting very close verisimilitude to what 
I should write—that is to say, so close as really to 
deceive. I fell back upon a style half plausible 
half bantering, and resolved to give what interest 
I could to an actual passage from the earth to the 
moon, describing the lunar scenery as if surveyed 
and personally examined by the narrator. In this 
view I wrote a story which I called ‘* Hans Phaall,”’ 
publishing it about six months afterwards in ** The 
Seuthern Literary Messenger,’? of which I was 
then editor, 

It was three weeks alter the issue of “* The Mes- 
senger’’ containing ‘‘ Hans Phaali’? that the first of 
the ** Moon-hoax”’ editorials made its appearance 
in ** The Sun,” and no sooner had I seen the paper 
than I understood the jest, which not for a moment 
could I doubt had been suggested by my own jeu 
desprit. Some of the New York journals (** The 
Transcript’? among others) saw the matter in the 


same light, and published the ** Moon story’ side 
by side with ** Hans Phaall,’’ thinking that the au- 
thor of the one had been detected in the author of 
the other. Although the details are, with some 
exception, very dissimilar, stil] I maintain that the 
general features of the two compositions are nearly 
identical. Both are hoazes, (although one is in a 
tone of mere banter, the other of downright earn- 
est;) both hoaxes are on one subject, astronomy ; 
both on the same point of that subject, the moon ; 
both professed to have derived exclusive informa- 
tion from a foreign country, and both attempt to 
give plausibility by minuteness of scientific detail. 
Add to a!) this that nothing of a similar nature had 
ever been attempted before these two hoaxes, the 
one of which followed immediately upon the heels 
of the other. 

Having stated the case, however, in this form, I 
am bound to do Mr. Locke the justice to say that 
he denies having seen my article prior to the pub- 
lication of his own; I am bound to add, also, that 
I believe him. 

Immediately on the completion of the ** Moon 


story,’’ (it was three or four days in getting finish- 


ed,) I wrote an examination of its claims to credit, 
showing distinctly its fictitious character, but was 
astonished at finding that I could obtain few list- 
eners, so really eager were all to be deceived, so 
magical were the charms of a style that served as 
the vehicle of an exceedingly clumsy invention. 
It may afford even now some amusement to see 


pointed out those particulars of the hoax which 
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should have sufficed to establish its real character. 
Indeed, however rich the imagination displayed in 
this fiction, it wanted much of the force which 
might have been given it by a more scrupulous at- 
That the 


public were misled, even for an instant, merely 


tention to general analogy and to fact. 


proves the gross ignorance which (ten or twelve 
years ago) was so prevalent on astronomical topics. 

The moon’s distance from the earth is, in round 
numbers, 240,C00 miles. If we wish to ascertain 
how near, apparently, a lens would bring the sa- 
tellite, (or any distant object,) we, of course, have 
but to divide the distance by the magnifying, or, 
more strictly, by the space-penetrating power of 
the glass. Mr. Locke gives his lens a power of 
42,000 times. 
real distance,) and we have five miles and five- 
No animal 
could be seen so far, much less the minute points 
Mr. L. speaks about 
the pa- 


By this divide 240,000, (the moon's 
sevenths as the apparent distance. 


particularized in the story. 

Sir John Herschell’s perceiving flowers 

paver Rheas, etc.), and even detecting the color 

and the shape of the eyes of small birds. Shortly 

before, too, the author himself observes that the 

lens would not render perceptible objects less than 
I I J 


eighteen inches in diameter; but even this, as I 


have said, is giving the glass far toe great a 
powe r. 

On page 18, (of the pamphlet edition,) speaking 
of ‘a hairy veil’? over the eyes of a species of 
bison, Mr. L. 
the acute mind of Doctor Hersche!! that this was 


says—** It immediately occurred to 
a providential contrivance to protect the eyes 
of the animal from the great extremes of light and 
darkness to which all the inhabitants of our side 
of the moon are periodically subjected.’ But this 
should not be thought a very ** acute’? observation 
of the Doctor’s. The inhabitants of our side of 
the moon have, evidently, no darkness at all; in 
the absence of the sun they have a light from the 
earth equal to that of thirteen full moons, so that 
there can be nothing of the extremes mentioned. 
The topography throughout, even when profess- 
ing to accord with Blunt’s Lunar Chart, is at va- 
riance with that and all other lunar charts, and 


even at variance with itself. 


The points of the 
compass, too, are in sad confusion; the writer 
seeming to be unaware that, on a Junar map, these 
are not in accordance with terrestrial points—the 
east being to the left, and so forth. 

Deceived, perhaps, by the vague titles Mare Nu- 
bium, Mare Tranquilitatis, Mare Facunditatis, 
etc., given by astronomers of former times to the 
dark patches on the moon’s surface, Mr. L. has 
long details respecting oceans and other large 
bodies of water in the moon; whereas there is no 
positively ascertained 


astronomical point more 


than that no such bodies exist there. In examin- 
ing the boundary between light and darkness in a 
crescent or gibbous moon, where this boundary 
crosses any of the dark places, the line of division 
is found to be jagged; but were these dark places 


liquid they would evidently be even. 
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The description of the wings of the man-bat (on 
page 21) is but a literal copy of Peter Wilkins’ ac- 
count of the wings of his flying islanders. This 
simple fact should at least have induced suspicion. 

On page 23 we read thus—** What a prodigious 
influence must our thirteen times larger globe have 
exercised upon this satellite when an embryo in 
the womb of time, the passive subject of chemical 
affinity !°? 
be observed that no astronomer could have made 


Now, this is very fine; but it should 


such remark, especially to any ‘‘ Journal of Sci- 
ence,” for the earth in the sense intended (that of 
bulk) is not only thirteen but forty-nine times 
larger than the moon. A similar objection applies 
to the five or six conclading pages of the pamphlet, 
where, by way of introduction to some discoveries 
in Saturn, the philosophical correspondent is made 
to give a minute school-boy account of that planet 
—an account quite supererogatory, it might be 
presumed, in the case of ** The Edinburgh Journal 
of Science.”’ 

But there is one point, in especial, which should 
have instantly betrayed the fiction. Let us imagine 
the power really possessed of seeing animals on 
the moon’s surface—what in such case would first 
arrest the attention of an observer from the earth? 
Certainly neither the shape, size, nor any other 
peculiarity in these animals so soon as their re- 
markable position—they would seem to be walking 
heels up and head down, after the fashion of flies 
The 


pared by previous knowledge) would have com- 


on a ceiling. real observer (however pre- 
mented on this odd phenomenon before proceed- 
ing to other details; the fictitious observer has not 
even alluded to the subject, but in the case of the 
man-bats speaks of seeing their entire bodies, when 
it is demonstrable that little 
more than the apparently flat hemisphere of the 
head. 

I may as well observe, in conclusion, that the 


he could have seen 


size and especially the powers of the man-bats 
for example, their ability to fly in so rare an at- 
mosphere—if, indeed, the moon has any) with most 
of the-other fancies in regard to animal and vege- 
table existence, are at variance generally with alt 
analogical reasoning on these, themes, and thal 
analogy here will often amount to 
tive demonstration. The temperature of the moon, 
for instance, is rather above that of boiling water, 


the most posi- 


and Mr. Locke, consequently, has committed a 
serious oversight in not representing his man-bats, 
his bisons, his game of all kinds—to say nothing of 
his vegetables—as each and all done to a turn. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add, that all 
the suggestions attributed to Brewster and Her- 
schell in the beginning of the hoax, about the 
‘transfusion of artificial light through the focal 
object of vision,”’ etc. etc., belong to that species 
of figurative writing which comes most properly 
under the head of rigmarole. 
very definite limit to optical discovery ameng the 
stars, a limit whose nature need only be stated to 


be 


There is a real and 


If, indeed, the casting of large 
14* 


understood. 
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lenses were all that is required, the ingenuity of 
man would ultimately prove equal to the task, and 
we might have them of any size demanded ;* but, 
unhappily, in proportion to the increase of size in 
the lens, and consequently of space-penetrating 
power, is the diminution of light from the object 
by diffusion of the rays. And for this evil there 
is no remedy within human reach; for an object is 
seen by means of that light alone, whether direct 
or reflected, which proceeds from the object itself. 
Thus the only artificial light which could avail Mr. 
Locke would 
throw, not upon “ the focal object of vision,” but 
upon the moon. It has been easily calculated that 
when the light proceeding from a heavenly body 


be such as he should be able to 


becomes so diffused as to be as weak as the natu- 
ral light given out by the stars collectively in a 
clear, moonless night, then the heavenly body for 
any practical purpose is no longer visible. 

The singular blunders to which I have referred 
being properly understood, we shall have all the 
better reason for wonder at the prodigious success 
of the hoax. Not one person in ten discredited it, 
and (strangest point of all!) the doubters were 
chiefly those who doubted without being able to 
say why—the ignorant, those uninformed in astro- 
nomy, people who would not believe because the 
thing was so novel, so entirely * out of the usual 
way.’? A grave professor of mathematics in a Vir- 
ginian college told me seriously that he had no 
doubt of the truth of the whole affair! 
effect wrought upon the public mind is referable, 
first, to the novelty of the idea; secondly, to the 


The great 


fancy-exciting and reason-repressing character of 
the alleged discoveries; thirdly, to the consum- 
mate tact with which the deception was brought 
forth; fourthly, to the exquisite vraisemblance of 
the The 


immense extent, was translated into various lan- 


narration. hoax was circulated to an 
guages—was even made the subject of (quizzical) 
discussion in astronomical societies; drew down 
upon itself the grave denunciation of Dick, and 
was, upon the whole, decidedly the greatest Ait in 
the way of sensation—of merely popular sensation 
—ever made by any similar fiction either in Ame- 
rica or in Europe. 

Having read the Moon story to an end and found 
it anticipative of all the main points of my ** Hans 
Phaall,’’ I suffered the latter to remain unfinished. 
The chief design in carrying my hero to the moon 
was to afford him an opportunity of describing the 
lunar scenery, but 1 found that he could add very 
little to the minute and authentic account of Sir 
John Herschell. The first part of “‘ Hans Phaall,’? 
occupying about eighteen pages of ** The Messen- 
ger,”? embraced merely a journal of the passage 
between the two orbs and a few words of general 


* Neither of the Herschells dreamed of the possibility 
of a speculum six feet in diameter, and now the marvel 
has been triumphantly accomplished by Lord Rosse. 
There is, in fact, no physical impossibility in our casting 
lenses of even fifty feet diameter or more. A sufficiency 
of means and skil/ is all that is demanded. 
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observation on the most obvious features of the 


ybably 


satellite; the second part will most p never 
I did not think it advisable even to bring 
He 


where I left him, and is still, I believe, ** the man 


appear. 


my voyager back to his parent earth. remains 


in the moon,.’’ 


From the epoch of the hoax ** The Sun” shone 





with unmitigated splendor. The start thus given 
the paper insured it a triumph; it has now a daily 
circulation of not far from fifty thousand copies, 
ind is, therefore, probably, the most re y influ- 


ential journal of its kind in the world. Its success 


firmly established *‘the penny system’ throughout 


The 


to the genius 


the and (through ** Sun’’) conse- 


Mr. 


steps ever yet 


country, 


quently, we are indebted of 


Locke for one of the most important 


taken in the pathway of human progress. 
On dissolving, about a year afterwards, his con- 


nection with Mr. Beach, Mr. Locke established a 


political daily paper, ** The New Era,” conducting 


it with distinguished ability. In this journal he 


made, very unwisely,an attempt at a second hoax, 


giving the finale of the adventures of Mungo Park 


ve come into 


lost 


n Africa—the writer pretending to ha 


possession by some accident of the MSS. of 


the traveler. 
Mr. 


ind the adventures were never brought to 


No one, however, seemed to be de- 


ceived, Locke’s columns were a suspected 


district, 





anend. ‘J 
The 


getting up a book on magnetism as the primum 


ey 


point 


were richly native. 





next made by their author was the 


mobile of the universe, in connection with Doctor 
Sherwood, the practitioner of magnetic remedies. 
The more immediate purpose of the treatise was 
the setting forth a new magnetic method of obtain- 


ing the longitude. The matter was brought before 
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A re- 


appeared in ** The Army and 


What definite action was had I know not. 
view of the work 
Navy Chronicle,” and made sad havoc of the whole 
It was enabled to do this, however, by 


the 


project. 


attacking in detail accuracy of some calcula- 


tions of no very radical importance. These and 


others Mr. Locke is now engaged in carefully re- 


vising; and own opinion is that his theory 


my 


(which he has reached more by dint of imagina- 


tion than of anything else) will finally be establish- 


ed, ! never thoroughly by him. 


although, perhaps, 
s i i 
. 


His prose stvle is noticeable for its concision, 


luminousness, c¢ mpleteness—each quality in its 


proper place. le has that method so generally 
characteristic of genius proper. Everything he 


writes is a model in its peculiar way, serving just 
He 


poetry, which, through certain 


the purposes intended and nothing to spare. 


has written some 


radical misapprehensions, is not very good. 


Like moet men of irve imagination, Mr. Locke 
is a seemingly paradoxical compound of coolness 
and excitability. 


He is about five feet seven inches in height, 


symmetrically formed; there is an air of distinction 


about his whole rson—the air noble of genius. 


His 


perhaps from the same ca 


ne 
} 


face is strongly pitted by the small-pox, and, 
use, there is a marked 
obliquity in the eyes; a certain calm, clear lun 
nousness, however, about these latter, amply com- 


pensates for the defect, and the forehead is truly 


beautiful in its intellectuality. I am acquainted 


with no possessing so fine a forehead as 
Mr. Locke. He 


years of age, although no one would suppose him 


pe reson 
is married, and about forty-five 
to be more than thirty-eight. He isa lineal de- 
scendant from the immortal author of the ** Essay 


on the Human Understanding.”’ 
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Congress and received with favorable attention. 
LIN 
Cov.p I but write my inmost thoughts, 
My feelings as they flow, 
And tell them all— hopes, joys and doubts— 
As gifted ones may do 
To grave th pictures of my sou 
Deep in another's breast, 


And feel that though t onward ro 


ie 
And in the grave I rest, 
The mind, the strength, the light of life, 
May leave some trace behind 
To light our brothers’ paths of strife 
When sympathy they find— 





Oh! *twould be joy unutt’rable 
Thus to have language deep 
For thoughts which swell the bursting heart 
Till life’s last 
To write with pen 


The depth of passion’s pows 


To tell the dreams that joys nspire 


In pleasure’s be 
Words for 
A lov 
Oh! but 
And seek blest sympathy. 


ming hour— 


a pure and lasting love, 
e which ne’er can die; 


for words its strength to prove, 


The bitter sor 
Wit 

Must they be borne, then, all 
No kindred heart to beat? 


give me language of the heart, 


row’s pangs which come 


1 scorching, blighting heat, 


silane? 
amione!: 





ut they who read must /eel— 

Words that spring freshly from the fount, 
With balm life’s wounds to heal ; 

Give me the speech to ge ntly tell 
Religion’s blissful sway, 

Till the 
And in utt 


soul bursts the binding spell, 


rance wells away.—W. L. 
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BY GRACE 


‘¢T say, Grace,’ said my friend, Kate Rich- 


mond, “‘I like your cousin Nelly right well; she 
comes wonderfully near angelhood: but then she 
wants something—I scarcely know what, but some- 
thing. Does she not lack feeling ?”? 

** You're out there, Kate,’’ I replied, for our 
Ne ly is all feeling.’ 

‘* Ah, that is just what I meant; it is too evi- 
dent, too much on the surface, too foamy and 
frothy—there is no still, unfathomable deep. Or 


h hoards of passionate feel 
I 


she has no ri r——it is 


all in small change.’? 
‘¢ Why, Kate,’ said I, half piqued by her want 
of penetration, ** Nelly is yet a mere child. You 


surely would not ask for strong, concentrated pas- 


sion in a girl of seventeen. The woman in her 
nature is yet a sealed fountain; but she will de- 
velop gloriously by and by, mark my words. Her 
character will yet reveal itself in marvelous 
strength and beauty, and our eyes shall behold it.” 

If ever there was one I knew thoroughly, heart, 
mind and soul, it was my sweet cousin, Ellen 
Montgomery. She came to us a fairy-like child 
of ten summers, an orphan. Her father had died 
while she was a mere infant, and when his widow 
after a few darkened years, was about to follow 
him, she tenderly bequeathed her sole earthly 
treasure to a fond and devoted sister, my own mo- 
ther, well-beloved. 

Cousin Nelly found a home, indeed. She was 
the pet and idol of the household. Our father in- 
dulged her, and our mother seemed to feel for her 
a peculiar tenderness, yet we young folks were 
never jealous. We saw her growing up surpass- 
ingly beautiful, yet we never envied her. There 
was a magnetism in her loveliness which drew our 
At no 


time of my life have I seen a character so freshly, 


hearts to hers and fastened them there. 


dewyly natural as hers—one that so turned itself 


out to the sunlight, was so transparent in its per- 
fect simplicity, She positively could not compre- 
hend the artificial rules of propriety-teachers— 
what she termed the stupid, meaningless laws 
which oppress modern society. Perhaps it would 
have been wise in us to have preached to her on 
the danger of thus remaining as God had made her 
—to have counseled her to conform to the regula- 
tions of fashion. Our weakness in failing to do 
this may have cost her some heartaches. 

At the time Kate Richmond made the remarks I 
have noted down, Ellen was the acknowledged 
belle and beauty of our village. Generous, amiable 


and light-hearted, she rapidly won the earnest re- 





gard of all. And she was a most indefatigable 


HISTORIES.—PART 


SECOND. 


hoarder up of affection: bee-like, she flew from 
heart to heart, weighing herself down with the 
Yet those 


believed her to possess a rich 


sweets of tender and kin ily feeling. 
inner nature, unrevealed even to herself, and that 
the heart which seemed to open fully to all was 
yet but a half-unclosed flower, capriciously delay- 
ing its unfolding and waiting to have its most glow- 
ing leaves kissed apart by the lips of the angel of 
Love. 

It was soon after Ellen was seventeen that the 


heir of the Grahame property, Mr. James Stuart 


- t 

Grahame, (I give the name in full, as he always 
wrote it,) burst upon us in sudden glory. He had 
left our town when a lad, and after graduating at 
Yale and visiting the land of his fathers, old Sco- 


tia, with his mother and sisters, had now come 
down to have the grand old mansion made inhabit- 


able as a summer residence. 


Young, rich, hand- 
some and haughty, his advent naturally stirred up 


our village into a tate of deli rhtful excitement. 
It was at a May party that he first met with us. 
He was certainly what romantic young ladies call 


** interesting 


in appearance, besides being 
orm and feature, 
And so divinely tall ;” 


but then he had a cold, condescending way with 
him—a manner I always feel myself especially 
called upon to resent—and one could see at a 
glance that he was as proud.as the fallen “son of 


the morning.’? I afterwards found that, like a 





true Scot, this pride was his distinguishing trait 


and ruling passion; it was within, around him, and 
emanated from him in all directions. 

Nelly was our queen, and never shall I forget 
the startling impression which her first appearance, 


in all her grace, gayety and blooming beauty, made 





upon Grahame. He gazed awhile with eyes dilated 





and lips apart, and then pressed eagerly forward 
for a presentation. It did my heart good to see 
the imperious, traveled aristocrat kneeling humbly, 
blushing like a very schoolboy, and timidly kissing 
the rose-tipped fingers of our laughing little Nell. 
But my triumph gave place to a slight feeling of 


apprehension, as I remarked the eyes of Her Ma- 


jesty pro tem. fixed with evident interest on the 


glowing face of her courtier-like admirer. I saw 
it was all over with him—that he could do nothing 
less than haul down colors and surrender to Com- 
but I did not wish the heart of our 
brave Nelly to prove soeasy a conquest. But w hat 


availed my wishes! All through budding May 


nodore Cupid ; 


and leafy June was Greenwood cottage honored by 
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the frequent presence of Grahame the admirer, 
Grahame the friend, Grahame the lover, Grahame 
the adorer, and Grahame the affianced of our dar- 
ling Cousin Ellen! 

The bridegroom elect was boyishly proud of his 
betrothed, and seemed to exult in having won the 
beauty of M——. To others he was as imperious 
and fastidious as ever, but deferential and fondly 
attentive to Ellen. And she—how gloriously the 
woman awoke within her! How she trusted in 
him—how she cared for him—how proud she was 
of him—how she doted on and treasured up his 
lightest words! How she poured her very soul 
out in grateful worship! Yet she loved him fa- 
miliarly; she sang, and danced, and laughed, and 
jested with him till her own beautiful and joyous 
existence seemed so intertwined with his that they 
could not be separated. 

At last, with much “‘pomp and circumstance,”? 
the female part of the family of Grahame came to 
M——. Ellen and I were among the first to call. 
We found the mother a stiff, formal Scotch woman, 
and the two daughters exceedingly plain and ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. What was pride and 
haughtiness in the brother was superciliousness 
and insolent arrogance in them. As they knew of 
the engagement, I was indignant at the airs they 
assumed toward Ellen. Dear girl! it was the first 
time I had ever seen her painfully embarrassed. 
The very atmosphere seemed to oppress her. Yet 
she rattled on, and said many charming things, 
and some, it must be confessed, more distinguished 
for naivelé than wisdom. She even, when James 
was mentioned, began warmly praising him out of 
But the 


old mother looked solemn, Miss Euphemia prudish, 


the fullness of her innocent little heart. 


and Miss Margaret giggled. 

On our way home I hinted to Nelly that it were 
best for her not to seek to win the regard of the 
lofty Scotch dames, but to give them a sufficiency 
of coldness and formality, and queen it in her 
turn. But no—she had such a holy faith in love— 
she would subdue them with kindness; she would 
wind herself into their hearts, and they must love 
her yet. I then suggested that she should en- 
deavor to conceal her partiality for Grahame in the 
presence of his mother and sisters. I might as 
well have counseled a wild rose to hide her blushes. 
It would out. It revealed itself in a thousand 
ways, and on no occasion did the sisters of Grahame 
fail to notice it and call the attention of others, 
till James was evidently annoyed by those very 
demonstrations of preference which once thrilled 
his heart with proud pleasure. 

Finally, Ellen was honored with an invitation to 
spend a week at ‘Grahame Place.’? She returned 
before the visit was completed, sad and ill. I 
questioned her, and she said she had never so felt 
that she was an ignorant country girl; that she 
found she could not sing and play Italian like Miss 
Euphemia, nor speak French and paint in oils like 
Miss Margaret. ‘* And then,’ said she, while her 


face grew crimson, “‘ J was dressed so plainly.” 
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‘** But, surely,’? I remarked, “‘ their manner did 
not make you to feel this? Were they not kind 
and affable ?”’ 

‘© No; cold and neglectful.’ 

** But James—how was he ?”? 

She threw herself on my breast with a gush of 
tears, and murmured—** He was like the others.’’ 

At last she told of many things he had said and 
done which had cruelly grieved her heart. One 
circumstance I now recollect. On the morning of 
the day of her return an excursion on horseback 
was planned, and Grahame collected a consider- 
able party. 

While showing off the paces of his horse, a 
fine-blooded animal, the vicious creature suddenly 
threw him. Grahame was but slightly hurt, but 
dreading the laughter of his friends, lay for a mo- 
ment as though insensible. Ellen, half frenzied, 
sprang from her palfrey, raised his head on her 
knee, chafed his temples and called upen him 
wildly and tenderly. He opened his eyes, poured 
upon her a look of angry pride, flung her hands 
rudely from him, and exclaimed, in a harsh under- 
tone—‘* Good God! Miss Montgomery, do not ren- 
der yourself and me ridiculous !*? 

In the afternoon, Ellen pleaded illness and came 
home. 

Three days of terrible suspense passed before 
she saw the face of her betrothed husband. At 
last he came, and all in a tremor of fearfulness and 
love, she received him. In a short time I saw 
him pass down the avenue, but for more than an 
hour Ellen remained alone where he had left her. 

When she gave me leave to enter, I found her 
extended on the sofa, her face hid with her hands, 
and the long, golden curls which had fallen over 
it, her breast heaving and her neck quivering with 
quick, convulsive sobs. She could te]] me nothing; 
her anguish was too intense for words ;—all night 
long she wept and moaned within my arms, and 
her hot tears seemed burning into my heart. Just 
at dawn she fell asleep, and remained in tranquil 
slumber for some hours. When she awoke and 
found me watching beside her, she turned her sor- 
rowful eyes upon me, and said, meekly—*‘* How 
good of you to show such kindness to a poor, hu- 
miliated, forsaken girl.’? 

** Forsaken !*? I exclaimed. ‘* Has James Gra- 
hame dared to forsake you ?”? 

** He said we had better part—that he was con- 
vinced we were not suited to one another, and he 
has left me forever.”’ 

** And thank God for it!’ I cried, ** my dove, 
my lamb, my rose-bud, my everything that is good 
and gentle and lovable! Grahame was never 
worthy of you—he never truly loved you. You 
never reigned over his narrow, little soul. Pride 
only, ‘like a mounting devil,’ ruled there. If he 
thought less of you for your being portionless, let 
him now see with how rich a scorn you can look 
down on one poor in heart and poor in honor, 
Learn to despise and detest him as the embodiment 
of faithlessness and refined cruelty. Let him 
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shrivel beneath the scorching contempt of a proud 


und injured woman 


She looked up mournfully fur a moment, and 


} " ; Iss 


only rep ied—**] love him: 
Such brief and childlike answers were all she 


ever returned to my appeals to her pride and at- 
tempts to rouse her resentful feeling She said 


+ 


her heart was so sore, so crushed and trodden to 


the earth, that she could never be proud again. 
For the sake of the blissful past, she mourned her 


1 


faithless lover as one dead, tenderly and for- 





I despair of having my heroine admired by young 
! 


spirit. She was, indee¢ » no tl 


ladies of | gedy 


queen—she was but a meek, loving, constant, 
childlike woman, 
All through the winter our beloved Ellen drooped 


] ‘ 


daily, and spring found her but the pale shadow of 


ier former self. Then came a new era in her ex- 


istence. An uncle of her father, a Bostonian of 


wealth and family, having married off his last 
} 


daughter, wrote to his *‘ little unknown niece,” 


entreating her to accept a home with him, and 
thus ** make glad the house and heart of a lone ly 
old man.”? 

She went, and two years passed before we saw 
her dear face again. She then came to spen la 
summer with us—the same, and yet how changed. 

Ah, she was a magnilicent creature in her full, 
ripe ned loveliness, with the patrician carriage of 
her exquisitely moulded head, the serene dignity 
which slept upon her brow, the womanly purity 
which looked from her eye, and the winning soft- 
ness which waited on every curl and curve of her 


{ + 


delicate She had none of her former rest- 





less thoug! 





tlessness; the very spirit of 


repose 
seemed pervading her entire character. Every 
She said little, 


voice was low and deliciously intonated. 


movement was tranquilly graceful. 
and he 
She laughed in a quiet, musical, lady-like manner, 
and it even seemed that she smiled leisurely and 
with thought. 

In her absence she had been the idoi of her 


city relatives and the followed and worshiped of 





a large circle of intellect and fashion, and now the 
accomplished, self-possessed woman met again the 
lover of her early girlhood. 

Since his heartless desertion of Ellen, he had 
buried his mother and married his sisters, and now 


dwelt in solitary grandeur in the o homestead. 


I witnessed the meeting. He happened in at an 


evening party, evidently not dreaming of such an 
encounter till the hostess electrified him by an 


introduction to his ci-devant lady-love. He turned 
deathly pale, and actually shook with agitation; 


but Ellen never lost her queenliness for a moment, 
her eye never quailed, and the hand she extended 
while remarking c tirelessly that they were old 
friends, never trembled. 

All present must have seen that he was deeply 
struck and instantly subdued by the rare combina- 
tion of natural and artificial fascinations which she 


lovered 


presented. He 


round, and gazed upon 
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her in a silent stupor of admiration. She was 


dressed superbly that night. A profusion of rich 
lace and pearls, harmonzing charmingly with her 
style, contributed not a little to her dazzling beauty. 


I could cover pages in telling how from that 
time, gradually and timidly, like a school-boy who 
has played truant, the haughty Grahame stole back 
to his allegiance; how Ellen, though she did not 


positively encourage, did not frown on him, till it 


was evident that he loved with all his soul, and 
for once, with all his pride. He had fancied our 


little Nell as a pretty plaything, but he now adored 


the el 


ant, perfectly developed woman as a god- 





dess. He was her mest devoted, her knight, her 


slave, here, there and everywhere at her bidding, 


till I grew indignant at her not rejecting his ho- 
mage, at her permitting his presence —for I would 
sooner have seen her wedded to a wild Seminole 


than the courtly wife of the master of thousands. At 
last, with the freedom of other days, I entreated her 
at least to relieve my suspense. She answered by 

: 7 « _ * . 
placing in my hand a letter, to which she had just 


replied. It was from Grahame. I began reading 
it with a sneer, but as I read on I was thrilled, 
amazed and spell-bound by an eloquent outpour- 
ing of strong and intense feeling. It clearly re- 


vealed that under the influence of a real 





Ssion, 
the writer had found his better nature—had ezx- 
He seemed to have lost his 
} 


panded into a man. 


iile daring to offer the fer- 





pride in his love, and w 


vent devotion of his future 


life, to be filled with 
humiliation and contrition for the past. He threw 
himself on her mercy, dwelt on the remorse which 
had pursued him since their parting, alluded to 
the interference of his family, acknowledged that 
he had first loved her beauty merely, not knowing 
her worth, yet called Heaven to witness that he 
had since known no other love, and closed with 
an appeal to her womanly sympathies, so tender, 
wild and passionate, that I dared not dream it had 
been in vain. 

‘* How did you answer?’ I asked. 

“© I rejected him.”’ 


‘*¢ Thank Heaven ! 


But why ?” 
She quietly placed in my hand a miniature, say- 
ing—‘* This is the only man I will ever wed.” 


I gazed from the picture to her in amazement, 


The face was new to me, and by no means a hand- 


some one. And yet, as I looked with earnest at- 


tention, I grew to liking it exceedingly. It was 


one of those faces which ene might fancy possess- 
ed an inner set of features, of surpassing beauty, 
shining through. A something fascinating and 


endearing appeared to emanate from it; the brow 


wore the stamp of nobility and the eye was alive 
with intellect. 

“Why, 
be ?”? 


‘‘ Mr. Frederick Avmes, of Boston, a poor artist 


Nell,”? I exclaimed, *‘ who can this 


} 


und protégé of my uncle, and soon to be My affi- 


anced husband.”’ 
2°? [| asked. 
to remain free till I had con- 


** Ah, why is he not now, 


‘* Because I wish 
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sulted my early friends, as I told him—until I had 
again met James Grahame, my first love, as I told 
myself .’” 

** Oh, ho, the mystery is out! You were weigh- 
ing love against love, and the first was found want- 
ing, eh?’ 

** Yes,”’ she replied, with an emphasis so hearty 
as to leave me no room for doubt; *‘ and I shall 
write to Fred to-morrow and send him the face he 
loves, on ivory ;—he painted it a whole year ago.”’ 

When I awoke next morning, a delightful one in 
June, Nelly had risen, and was writing by the 
window. She wore a morning-dress, white as 
new-fallen snow—one sleeve unfastened at the 
wrist, displayed her rounded arm to the dimpled 
elbow; her hair was tossed carelessly back from 
her brow, and lightly into a crimson cushion sunk 
her little unslippered feet. I knew by the dewy- 
ness of her eye and the deepened glow of her 
cheek and lips, to whom she was writing. And 
then, with the beautiful impulse of a loving heart, 
she had gathered some halfopened roses from the 
bush which clambered to our window, placed one 
in her bosom and Jaid a handful on the desk by 
her side. 

One week from this time Ellen Montgomery re- 
ceived two letters; one was from James Stuart 
Grahame, bearing his adieus—he was about re- 
Fre de rick 
‘he first 


visiting Europe—and the other from 





Aymes, announcing his speedy coming. T 
" j 


Nelly hurried through and laid aside with a sigh of 


pity, but the second she read and re-read with 


tears and smiles, kissed, and literally ‘laid to 
heart.’? 

In order to give my reader a glimpse into Fre- 
derick’s character, I will quote some passages 


from his letter. In alluding to the miniature she 


had sent, he said—** Heaven and all its good angels 


bless you for this faint shadow of yourself! I 


gazed on it long and fondly, but dared not press it 


to my lips. Was it not strange, dear love? You 
know I painted it before you took a fancy to your 


humble servant, and it seemed to wear a cold, 


BEATIFUL 





Beavtirvt Moon! perhaps to-nig 
Another eye than nm 
Is turned from every ear 
To gaze alone on thine 
Perchance the maiden of my k 


Is lookir g up to thee 
Her blue eyes rais’d to heaven above— 


Her heart away w.th me 


We've gazed together ont wee 
When wandering side by side 


PRPPLL LLL 


calm, stranger look. But by-and-by a soft love- 
light seemed to quiver from the pictured eyes and 
live around the mouth, and then—and then—and 
then ! 


my heart kisses it! 


I have placed it now where every throb of 
Pardon if I write wildly; I 
am intoxicated with happiness and dizzy with 
‘love’s divine excess.? Am I not thine, and art 
thou not mine, my pride, my princess, my Peri— 
Ah, how faintly and coldly 
Gladly would I 


ay, and my Paradise! 
my pen translates my heart! 
search through al] the languages of the East for 
endearing words, for rare, sweet names, all glowing 
with life and perfumed with the breath of love! 
And yet Ellen, my own Ellen, were sweeter, 
dearer, more deliciously musical than them all. 
That name! I have grown it in flowers in the gar- 
den of my heart; it is traced on my memory in 
lines of rosy light; it sounds through the cham- 
bers of my soul like the voice of an angel.”’ 

- * * * * * * 

*‘ Did you not say, Ellen,’? asked I, when she 
had read me the letter from which the above is 
extracted, ** that Mr. Aymes was poor ?”? 

** Yes,’ she replied, **he has only his profes- 
sion.”? 

** Will your uncle favor his suit ?”? 

** No—and I can expect nothing from him.’ 

** Then, Nell, you will have to resign fashion- 
able society.’? 

*¢ No matter, I shal] see the more of Fred.”? 

** You must give up expensive dress.’? 

*¢ Oh, Fred admires simplicity.’? 

** You cannot keep a carriage.’ 

‘* But we can have delightful walks.”? 

‘© You must take a smal] house and furnish it 
plainly.” 

‘© Yes; but, coz, elegant furniture would be out 
of place in a cottage.” 

‘* You will have to cover your floors with cheap, 


thin carpets.’ 
*¢ Ah, then I shall hear Ais step the sooner $99 
I caught her hand, kissed it reverently, and 


pressed it to my heart. 


MOON. 


And asked no joy beside 


And now. though far away. I love 


To think we both may look 


Together to yon orb above, 


As on some heavenly book: 


To think her eyes are filled, like mine, 
With t 


And that her soul and mine 


is pale, silver light, 
may sh 


By the same lamp to-night! 











OUR 
LEUTZE., 


In the summer of 1837, a young though baffled 
enthusiast was roaming amid the picturesque 
scenery of Virginia. He had gone thither from 
the capital, where an enterprise which seemed to 
offer at least the means of immediate subsistence, 
if not the promise of future distinction, had failed. 
He was the son of an honest but stern mechanic, 
born in a smajl town of southern Germany. Ata 
very early age, the political discontent of his 
father induced the removal of his family to the 
United States, and Philadelphia became their 
home. The imagination of the youth was already 
tinged with the romantic legends of his fatherland, 
and he brought to the new world a dreamy habit 
of mind and many vague but ardent fancies, that 
gradually shaped themselves into longings for the 
unattained and visions of renown. A boyhood of 
comparative seclusion and desultory reading fos- 
tered these poetical tendencies, and the most com- 
mon-place objects were grouped and colored in 
his reveries according to ideal suggestions. From 
this state of mind he was painfully awakened by 
the claims of filial duty, and the reflections which 
occupied the long vigils by his father’s death-bed, 
led him to resolve upon the profession of an artist 
as that for which by nature and inclination he was 
best adapted. His early attempts were rude por- 
raits, which succeeded only on account of their 
obvious resemblance to the originals, although in 
one instance the head of a bull-dog was considered 
a far better likeness than that of his master. At 
length, with the avidity natural to the occasion, 
he set about, for the first time, what he deemed 
It was based upon 
the memory of a colored print after Westall. Too 
impatient to wait for the colors to dry before giv- 
ing the final touches, the young artist placed it 
near the fire and went out, anticipating the sur- 
prise of the friends he intended to summon when 
his work was completed ;—on his return, it was 
burned to a blister. The misfortune was not, how- 
ever, without its consolations, for, though ob- 


worthy to be called a picture. 


scured, it was not annihilated—indeed, the fire 
had produced something of the effect for which 
many paintings are indebted to time, and his critics 
found no difficulty in recognizing many obscure 
but undoubted evidences of rich promise: they 
encouraged the youth, but it was years before he 
ventured upon a zimilar experiment. On the con- 
trary, he wisely turned his attention with zeal to 
the rudiments of his art, and made great progress 
under the instruction of a drawing-master of ac- 
knowledged merit. The result was that his next 


portraits, when exhibited by the Artist’s Fund So- ° 
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ciety, won encomiums from competent judges, 
and led a publisher to engage him to paint the 
heads of our leading statesmen, to be engraved for 
a national work. It was in the prosecution of this 
design that he visited Washington. Our busy po- 
liticians could not at that period afford the time to 
give the artist the requisite sittings. His wants 
were pressing and his experience limited ; it is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that, after a few 
months, he abandoned the project and went into 
Virginia to soothe his disappointed feelings by 
communion with nature and reviving the dreams of 
These musings were, however, no 
He had been brought 
into contact with reality, thrown suddenly upon his 
own resources, and obliged to compare experi- 
mentally the idea] and the actual. In addition to 
a bitter sense of the hard laws of necessity—a 
lesson that the world had taught him—he was now, 
in the very bosom of that nature to which he had 
fled as to a mother’s arms, made keenly to realize 


his boyhood. 
longer wholly pleasurable. 


how inadequate is Art, even when a mastery is 
obtained over her mechanical principles, to ex- 
press what filled his imagination and glowed in 
Thus the avenues of life seemed closed 
to him, both in its practical and its poetical de- 
velopment. 
wants of the time and people, and having subsist- 
ence chiefly for its object, he had been quite un- 
successful; and when he sought for relief in 
achievements born of individual genius and enthu- 
siasm, an almost fatal self-distrust palsied his will. 
To all intelligent and sensitive minds this epoch of 
existence is well known. To all such it must in- 
It was a kind of ** temptation in 
the desert’? to our youthful painter. He de- 
sponded, but he was too heroic wholly to despair. 
A gentleman, whose rich domain he chanced to 
approach in his wayward rovings, perceived his 
ability, understood his unhappiness, and aroused 


his heart. 


In an aim, directed by regard to the 


evitably occur. 


him from inaction by a call upon his professional 
skill. The artist obeyed, but he could not subdue 
the mood which possessed him. No brilliant scene 
arose to his fancy, no humorous incident took form 
and color from his pencil, and the fair landscape 
around appeared to mock rather than cheer his 
destiny. He could not bring himself into relation 
with subjects thus breathing of hope and gayety, 
but found inspiration only in the records of human 
As the royal mourner bade her com- 
panions *‘sit upon the ground and tell sad stories 
of the death of kings,” the pensive artist found 
something analogous to his own fate in the story of 
Hagar and Ishmael. He painted them as having 


sorrow, 


followed up a spent water-course in hopes of find- 
ing wherewith to quench their thirst, and sinking 
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He 


painted the angel of God who showed the fountain 


under the disappointment. neither saw nor 
in the wilderness; and yet the ange] was there, 
for now the sufferer acknowledges that early vi- 
cissitude nerved him for high endeavor, rendered 
his vision piercing, his patience strong and his 


confidence firm, and that this incidental! effort to 
triumph over difficulties, was the first of a series 
which have made his subsequent career progressive 
and happy. 

The subject of Leutze’s next picture was an 
Indian contemplating the setting sun. It gained 
fur him, besides general praise, the permanent 
friendship of one whose kind interest manifested 
itself until his death, and through whose influence 
the artist received an amount of commissions suf- 
ficient to justify his embarkation for Europe. Afier 
a trying voyage, he arrived in Amsterdam in Janu- 
ary, 1841, and having viewed the principal pictures 
which adorn that city, he hastened to Dusseldorf. 
He had heard of its celebrated school, and went 
there with highly raised expectations, which were 
amply realized. For some months a greater con- 
fusion reigned in his mind than he had ever before 
known, in consequence of the vast number of fresh 
however, 


ideas which he then imbibed. Gradually, 


they arranged themselves into order. The new- 
comer from America met with a warm reception 


from the artists, and Lessing offered to give him 
lessons. He soon undertook his picture of ‘‘ Co- 


When 
completed, Director V. Schadow called to see it, ex- 


lumbus before the Council of Salamanca.’’ 


pressed his great satisfaction, and requested Leutze 
to offer it to the Art Union of Dusseldorf. It was 
instantly purchased by that institution, and this 
high compliment to the genius of the stranger, was 
rendered infinitely more gratifying by the universal 
and hearty sympathy of the artists, whose unin- 
terrupted friendship proves their sincerity. 

These circumstances sufficiently account for 
Leutze’s partiality for the German school, inde- 
pendent of that affinity which may be supposed 
incident to his birth. 
reasons for this preference. 


He is not, however, without 
** For a beginner in 
the arts,” he observes, in a recent letter, ** Dus- 
seldorf is probably one of the very best schools 
now in existence, and has educated an uncommon 
number of distinguished men. The brotherly feel- 
ing which exists among the artists is quite cheer- 
ing, and only disturbed by their speculative dissen- 
sions. Two parties divide the school—the one 
actuated by a severe and almost bigoted Catholic 
tendency, at the head of which stands the Director 
of the Academy; and the other by a free and es- 
sentially Protestant spirit, of which Lessing is the 
chief representative. The consistency and severity 
in the mechanical portion of the art taught at this 
school are carried into the theory, and have led 
by order and arrangement to a classification of the 
subjects, which is of essential service, and soon 
confirmed me in the conviction that a thorough 
poetical treatment of a picture required that the 
anecdote should not be so much the subject as the 
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means of conveying some one clear idea, which is 
But the artist, 
as a poet, should first form the clear thought as 


to be the inspiration of the picture. 


the ground-work, and then adopt or create some 
anecdote from history or life, since painting can 
be but partially narrative and is essentially a con- 
templative art.” 

The best illustration of this view of his profes- 
sion is found in the paintings of Leutze, which, 
instead of merely telling a story, have a mora! sig- 
nific ince—conveying some great idea of chivalry, 
as in the Northmen—moral dignity, as in Columbus 
—loyalty to truth or faith, as in Knox and Queen 
Mary. 
fidelity of the historical scene as the interest of the 
We 


cannot forbear expressing the pleasure which the 


In each instance, it is not so much the 


moral purpese which affects the epectator. 
remarks of Leutze above quoted occasion, as in- 


dicating a conscious superiority of design, a lofty 
yet distinct aim, that confirms the high opinion we 
had formed of his genius as exhibited in his works. 

Three years since Leutze visited Munich—in his 
opinion the best school of painting in the world. 
He reveled in the glorious productions of Kaul- 
bach, of Cornelius, and the many ancient speci- 
mens collected by the art-loving king of the Ba- 
varians. He felt, in studying creations like these, 
After lis 


recent constant application, there was, too, a need 


how much remained for him to attain. 
of tranquillity. He knew that the mind, like t 

earth, is enriched by lying fallow, and determined 
We have 


already spoken of his wanderings in Virginia. Thi 


to consecrate a few months to repose. 
scene of his present retirement offered a rich 
contrast. Having finished ** Columbus before th 
Queen,”? Leutze took advantage of some casual 
excuse to withdraw himself awhile, and plunged 
for refreshment into the beautiful scenery of th« 
Suabian Alps—a region abounding in historical 
interest and full of remains of the architecture ot 
the middle ages. For nearly half a year he loi- 
tered about the foot of the Hohenstaufen, where 
stood the castle of that great race, alike romantic 
in its rise and fall, from Barbarossa to the ill-fate 

With the tone 
clearly evinced in his pictures, we can easily 


Conradin of Naples. of mind so 
imagine what food for contemplation Leutze found 
amid these trophies of the past—memorials of the 
strife between church and state that agitated civil- 
ized Europe for centuries. There are the pictur- 
esque relics of the free cities, with their gray walls 
and frowning towers, in which a few hardy burgh- 
ers bade defiance to their aristocratic oppressors, 
and gave the first impulse to that love of liberty 
which realized itself, after countless vicissitudes, 
in the institutions of that far western land so dear 
to the affections of the pilgrim of art. The pro- 
gress of Freedom thus represented itself in pic- 
tures to his mind, forming a long cycle from the 
first dawning of free institutions in the middle 
ages to the Reformation—through the revolution ih 
England, the causes of emigration, including the 
discovery and settlement of America; her early pro- 
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tests against oppression—to the war and declaration 
of independence. Leutze has given us some noble 
illustrations of this grand series of events, which 
thus arrayed themselves to his fancy amid the wild 
scenery and feudal remains of the Hohenstaufen, 
into a magnificent epic uttered in forms and colors, 
and we earnestly hope that he will forge many 
other enduring and golden links of the chain, and 
thus make the effective in human art symbolize the 
glorious in human destiny! Such an enterprise 
accords with the spirit of the age infinitely better 
than the constant and tame reproduction of obso- 
lete ideas. 

Leutze visited every city between this region 
and the Tyrol, where such views might find nur- 
ture and expansion, and arrived in Venice to ex- 
perience the delight with which that unique city 
fills every poetic mind—a charm, we fear, soon to 
be dispelled by the railroad, about to divorce the 
fair and venerable queen from the sea forever! 
Titian, Veronese and the Bellinis, he found were 
only to be known face to face, and never through 
lifeless translation. Fresh as he 
north—to use his own expressive phrase —he 


was from the 


warmed himself in the sunshine of their colors. 
At Bologna he first saw an undoubted Raphael, 
and experienced a strange joy as he stood before 
the St. Cecilia. ‘‘ But my joy was much impaired,” 
he writes, “‘ by three or four scaffulds and easels 
with miserable daubs that were to be sent into the 
world as copies. I soon learned, however, by 
after experience, that scarcely any beautiful pic- 
ture can be seen in Italy except through the fret- 
work of half-a-dozen easels.”’ 
thy with many of the subjects of art in Rome, so 
different from those to which he had been devoted, 
prevented Leutze from enjoying the Eternal City 
with the enthusiasm usual to artists. He could not 
readily separate the execution from the subject, 
though impressed with the genius of the former. 
He chiefly admired Michel Angelo, for his power 
and individuality, regarding him as a prophet of 
the future and Raphael as an exquisitely beautiful 
reflection of the past. Here Leutze painted the 
Norsemen. Through Pisa, Genoa and Milan, he 
went to Switzerland—his powers of observation 
constantly exercised—and took the Rhine at Stras- 
burg. Absorbing as the scenes of his pilgrimage 
had proved, they had not cast into the shade a 
beloved image, which made him greet the neigh- 
borhood of Dusseldorf with emotion—and one who 
was there dear to him soon became the partner of 
his life. 

Few pictures at the last exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy, attracted such notice as ‘‘ The 
Landing of the Northmen.” It gave, perhaps, un- 
qualified pleasure to no one, but interested all who 
possessed any adequate sense of what is intrinsic- 
ally meritorious in art. This arose naturally from 
its freedom from that tameness of design which is 
so refreshing to the eye weary with exploring the 
complacent mediocrities that occupy so large a 
space in most annual exhibitions. Pausing before 


A want of sympa- 
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this picture, we might, at all events, congratulate 
ourselves upon having a reality to look at, ‘* Here, 
at least,’? we could say, ‘‘ is no timid draughts- 
man, no flat and superficial attempt: the man who 
did this was no shuffler; he was not afraid to call 
his soul his own; he had something decided to say 
with his colors and drawing, and he has said it 
very emphatically, and we are much obliged to 
him for speaking out like a man instead of mum- 
bling. We like the bold style of his address, and 
we feel at once that whatever may be his deficien- 
cies in artistic skill, he has that primal and abso- 
lute claim upon our respect and affection which 
consists in manhood—a quality not co-existent by 
necessity with any degree of talent or species of 
*“* The Landing of the Northmen’? is 
doubtless a very extravagant composition; there is 


profession.”? 


something almost too melo-dramatic about it. The 
position of the leader, the rushing ardor of the 
debarkation, the almost supernatural air of the 
figures, strikes us at first as incongruous. Some 
faults of execution, too, are easily discerned. Yet 
in spite of these objections, the picture is con- 
ceived in a fine spirit. We must enter into the 
artist’s idea to enjoy it. Let us imagine, then, the 
long and anxious voyage that preceded this ar- 
rival, the chivalric character of that race so well 
suggested by the Norse songs of Motherwell and 
the ‘* Skeleton in Armor’ of Longfellow; imagine 
them, after great suspense and deprivation, coming 
in sight of the promised land, about to exchange the 
dreary ocean for the safe and fertile precincts of a 
tropical isle! As the boat’s keel grazed the beach, 
who with a spark of enthusiasm cannot sympathize 
with the leader bearing aloft in his huge arms the 
bride who had braved the deep with him, arrayed 
in her queenly attire, her fair hair floating on the 
land-breeze and her blue eyes dilated with tri- 
umph? Is there not a beautiful hint of the heart 
of courtesy” in the woman’s foot pressed upon the 
mariner’s knee, and the care bestowed upon the 
old mother in the stern? Is it not very natural 
that the sea-wor. boy should clutch at the over- 
hanging grapes? May wot the quietude in the 
expression of the principal female figure be the 
calm of unutterable joy? There is a noble greet- 
ing in the outstretched arm of the chieftain; his 
air is full of victorious happiness, as if, while real- 
izing his daring hopes, 


“Toward the shore he spread his arms 
As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 
And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its affluent inspiration.” 


In the picture of Cromwell and his daughter, we 
find a similar incongruity in the detail and power 
of general effect. The countenances of the two 
are assuredly full of moral expression—the mascu- 
line energy of the Puritan woman and the subdued 
determination of her father, tell their own story 
with dramatic vividness; but then the female’s arm 
is that of a washerwoman—an anatomical absurd- 
ity. * Columbus in Chains,’? we believe, first 
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gained Leutze a wide renown on this side of the 
water. It is too well known and justly appre- 
ciated to require any description. When sent to 
the great exhibition at Brussels, it received from 
the King of the Belgians the medal a Vermeil, as 
a ** Recompense Nationale.’ Perhaps the picture 
most characteristic at once of his genius and 
artistic skill, is that representing John Knox in his 
celebrated interview with Queen Mary. The artist 
could scarcely have chosen a subject more happily 
adapted to his powers. The varied passions en- 
listed on that remarkable occasion are admirably 
portrayed. The work is sufficient to stamp Leutze 
asa master of expression. That of the queen and 
great reformer are given with singular fidelity, and 
equal what the imagination anticipated. The 
painter has greatly heightened the dramatic effect 
of the whole by the introduction of two female at- 
tendants, one French and the other Scotch—the 
one, of course, astonished at the heresy and perhaps 
disgusted at the assurance of Knox, and the other 
full of admiring sympathy. This excellent work 
is in the possession of a gentleman of Philadelphia. 
We confess, however, to no little partiality for 
another picture by Leutze belonging to a truly pa- 
triotic lover of the arts, whose small but most 
admirable collection nobly vindicates the claims of 
our own artists to generous patronage.* It is 
** Columbus before the Queen.”? We have heard 
the figure of the latter complained of as wanting 
grace, but to us there is something exceedingly true 
to nature in the contrast between her bearing and 
that of Ferdinand. He does not forget himself, 
but listens with royal self-possession ; yet is cun- 
ning suffered to betray itself in the expression of 
But in Isabella the woman 
supersedes the queen. There is a fine abandon- 
ment in her very attempt at selfcontrol, and the 
manner in which the hand presses the temples is 
part of the natural language of subdued feeling. 
The figure of Columbus is noble and impressive. 
The felicity with which so many forms are grouped, 
the emotion or its absence in the different faces, 
the fine harmony of coloring and variety of cos- 
tume, make the picture a delightful and satisfactory 


his motionless features. 


study. 

There is a spirit in the world born of earnest 
natures, which gives rise to what may be called 
the poetry of action. It aims to embody heroic 
dreams and prompts men to nourish great designs 
in secret, to leap from the crowd of passive look- 
ers-on and become pioneers, discoverers and mar- 
tyrs. It gives the primary impulse to reform, 
lends sublime patience to scientific research, 
cheers the vigil and nerves the arm of him who 
keeps watch or wages battle for humanity. It is 
the spiritof Adventure. The navigators of the age 
of Elizabeth and the religious innovators of a later 
day, knew its inspiration; and in all times the 
knight, the apostle, the crusader and the emigrant, 
have illustrated its power. All the momentous 
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epochs of life and history are alive with its pre- 
sence, and it glows alike in the wars of Spanish in- 
vasion, the protests of Luther, the voyages of Ra- 
leigh, the revolt of Masaniello, the experiment of 
Fulton, and in the heart of many a volunteer who is, 
at this moment, encamped beyond the Rio Grande. 
Leutze delights in repesenting Adventure. He ar- 
dently sympathizes with chivalric action and spirit- 
stirring events; not the abstractly beautiful or the 
simply true, but the heroic, the progressive, the in- 
dividual and earnest phases of Jife warm his fancy 
and attract his pencil. His forte is the dramatic. 
Events awaken his interest far more than still-life, 
however charming, and the scenes he aspires to 
portray, instead of being calm reflections of nature, 
must be alive with some destiny, suggestive of a 
great epoch in human affairs, or palpitate with the 
concentrated life of one of those moments in an 
individual’s career when the thoughts of years 
converge to a focus or shape themselves into vic- 
torious achievement. This sense of the adven- 
turous and vivid sympathy with what is impressive 
in character and memorable in history, seems to 
us the marked characteristic of Leutze’s genius. 
It is manifest in all his successful efforts, and dis- 
tinguishes him from that large class of artists who 
are quite content with the mere beauty of a scene 
and the familiar in life. If Leutze were not a 
painter, he certainly would join some expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains, thrust himself into a fiery 
political controversy, or seek to wrest a new truth 
from the arcana of science. He is a living evi- 
dence of one of Emerson’s aphorisms—*‘ there is 
hope in extravagance, there is none in routine.” 
We remember hearing a brother artist describe 
him in his studio at Rome, engaged for hours upon 
a picture, deftly shifting pallette, segar and maul- 
stick from hand to hand, as occasion required ; 
absorbed, rapid, intent, and then suddenly break- 
ing from his quiet task to vent his constrained 
spirits in a jovial song or a romp with his great 
dog, whose vociferous barking he thoroughly en- 
joyed ; and often abandoning his quiet studies for 
some wild, elaborate frolic, as if a row was essen- 
tial to his happiness. His very jokes partook of 
this bold heartiness of disposition. He scorned all 
ultra-refinement, and found his impulse to art not 
so much in delicate perception as in vivid sensation. 
There was ever a reaction from the meditative. 
His temperament is Teutonic—hardy, cordial and 
Such men hold the conventional in little 
reverence, and their natures gush, like mountain 
streams, with wild freedom and unchastened en- 
thusiasm. Leutze resembles Carlyle. There must 
be great affinity in their minds—both impress and 
win us through a kind of manly sincerity and cou- 
rageous bearing. The paintings of the one, like 
the writings of the other, often violate good taste 
and offend us by exaggeration in details; but we 
readily forgive such defects, because of the earnest 
and adventurous spirit, the exhilarating strength of 
will, the genuine individuality they exhibit. Both, 
too, eloquently teach Hero-Worship, and enlist our 


brave. 
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sympathies in behalf of those who bravely endure 
or calmly dare for the sake of ‘‘an idea dearer 
than self.”? Leutze has given evidence that he 
can illustrate some of the highest tendencies of the 
age. We recognize in him a prophetic rather than 
If true to himself, he will 


convey higher and more effective lessons than mo- 


a retrospective genius. 
dern art has usually aspired to. We have painters 
enough who can ably depict the actual in external 
nature and the ideal of beauty in the abstract, but 
very few who have the energy and comprehensive- 
ness to seize upon heroic attitudes and make claar 


to the senses, as well as to the soul, that *‘ the 
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angel of martyrdom is brother to the angel of vic- 
tory.”? Leutze has a heart that beats in unison 
with the echoes of the mountains, that swells*at 
the thought of great deeds and exalted suffering, 
and can appreciate the majestic loveliness that 
plays, like a divine halo, around those who have 
deemed freedom and truth dearer than life, and 
vindicated their faith by deeds. We hope to see 
more of the great events of our own history made 
the subject of his labors, for we are confident that 
no living painter is better fitted to enter into the 
spirit which makes glorious our country’s annals, 
than Emmanuel Leutze. 
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In brilliant fancy and elegant diction our Ameri- 


can poet Longfellow will bear comparison with 





iny who write at present in the English language. 
He has the additional merit, and that is not a smal] 
one, of having kept himself perfectly free from the 
nasal whine of the transcendental school, which is 
to much in vogue at the present day, and which is 
destined to be universally regarded with a feeling 
of nausea at no very distant future day. The pe- 
culiar twang of the transcendental poets is conven- 
and counterfeit. 


classical—masculine. 


tional Longfellow’s verses are 


They have the clear, silver 
ring of the true coin. 

We copy a short piece from the recent edition 
of Longfellow’s poems, published by the Harpers, 
have a It is entitled — 


hich we lready noticed. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 
The sun is bright—the air is clear— 

The darting swallows soar and sing— 
And from the stately elms I hear 


The bluebird prophesying spring 
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So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 

W here, waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new; the buds, the leaves 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 

An 


l nest beneath the eaves ;— 
here are no birds in last year’s nest. 


even the 


All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fullness of their first delight! 
And learn from the soft heavens above 


The melting tenderness of night. 


Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not ste 





Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 


For, oh, it is not always May ! 


Enjoy the spring of love and youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 


There are no birds in last year’s nest! 
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Hark! footsteps are advancing, 
W e earth is wrapped in sleep— 
Around her dark eye glancing, 


One sits alone to weep ; 

Long since the evening’s leading star 
Twilight had ushered in, 

Those eyes had gazed in silence far, 
The lonely cot within. 


footsteps are advancing, 


W hile earth is wrapped in sleep, 


Hark! 


Around her dark eye glancing 


She sits alone to weep ; 


HERIOT 


Tis vain—the hunter’s echoing horn 


Proclaims all hope is past; 
The strangers pass— the poor forlorn, 


One look around her cast, 


Then silently her steps she bends 
Back to her troubled rest; 

Each rustling leaf a thrill now sends 
To her distracted breast. 

°Tis vain—he revels far away, 
Nor heeds the anguish deep 

Pervading that fair dwelling where 
She sits alone to weep. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Late in one of the days of autumn in the year 
1787, a young English gentleman sat alone in a 


gloomy, scantily furnished room, near the top of a 


Parisian hotel, absorbed in deep contemplation of 


past events and vague though melancholy anticipa- 
tions of the future. The second son of the Earl 
of Sutherland, brought up in all the luxury and 
splendor of a highly aristocratic family, a slight 
glance round him brought the contrast of situation 
full on his mind; and though that situation and its 
consequent seclusion were voluntary and every 
privation self-imposed—for he might have sat at 
the table of his elder brother, who was still un- 


married, and have ranged at will through the mag- 


nificent halls of his ancestors, for no diminution of 


affection had ever taken place between the brothers 
—yet the contrast did press heavily on his heart, 
not unmingled with deeper regrets and softer feel- 
ings than those of mere external circumstances. 
At a very early age, when impressions on the 
heart are the most vivid, the honorable Mr. Bertie 
had engaged himself to a lady five years his junior, 
a distant relation bearing the same family name, 
whose fortune, like his own, was small, and with 
whom a marriage at that time would have been 
highly imprudent, though the fair object of his 
sole affections was possessed of prudence and 


They 


habits of self-control beyond her years. 


had, therefore, agreed to separate for a term of 


years, and by the strictest economy improve the 
pittance usually allotted to the younger branches 
of noble families, softening the pangs of absence 
by a steady devotion, and dreaming, as youth will 
dream, of happier days in store for them. Five 
years had passed, yet, in. Mr. Bertie’s view, their 
united income would not suffice for an honorable 
or even decent establishment in his own country; 
nor could he ask her to leave her friends, to whose 
comfort she was absolutely necessary, the more 
especially as the mutterings of that tempest began 
to be heard in the distance that was soon destined 
to overwhelm /a belle France in its darkest horrors. 

Mr. Bertie thought of all the hours that had 
passed, painful and lonely, of all that might yet 
come, uncheered by the presence of one beloved 
being or enlivened by a single ray of cheerfulness, 
the victim of a system to which he had so strictly 
bound himself that even the visits of his English 
friends to Paris broke but little on the monotony 
of his strict seclusion. For the society usually 
found in the first cities of Europe he had no taste, 
and to Parisian gayety an absolute aversion. The 
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spectacle and the coterie alike sickened him. For 
general literature, though accounted an elegant 
classical scholar, he felt little enthusiasm, and the 
growing differences in political opinions presented 
a formidable barrier to social intercourse. His 
sole amusement was in pacing the long avenues of 
the Tuileries or in exploring the more distant and 
retired gardens of the city; but these walks, though 
they contributed much toward forming a habit use- 
ful to him in after life, gave but little relief to the 
sombre cast of his reveries. The long, straight 
alleys, the formal parterres and artificial jets d’eau, 
looked pitiful to one accustomed to the wild mag- 
nificence of his paternal domain, where even the 
ornamented grounds bore somewhat of the stamp 
of primeval grandeur. The wild and bushy dells, 
the swelling lawns of great extent, their green 
knolls crowned with groups of the largest forest 
trees, the broad river and the fierce cataract were 
fixed in his memory, though almost unconsciously 
to himself, for he was not an ardent admirer of the 
picturesque in nature; and he still more frequently 
contrasted the minute, if not meretricious orna- 
ments of the salons with the family mansion of his 
ancestors, vast in its proportions, solid in its archi- 
tecture, and almost regally splendid in decoration. 

There are some minds so happily constituted 
that they will extract sweets even from the most 
unpromising circumstances of life, but Mr. Bertie’s 
was not of this stamp; he was doomed to be the 
victim of a master passion which discolored his 
present feelings and eventually swallowed up all 
others. It might be difficult to say how far that 
passion was advanced at the moment when, seated 
in his gloomy apartment, he seemed to be thinking 
only of an open letter he held in his hand, but 
circumstances totally unforeseen and unexpected 
fixed it—and that forever. - 

His hopeless views of a future establishment had 
insensibly communicated a tone to his now unfre- 
quent letters to Lady Anne Bertie. The letter on 
which he seemed to ponder, though in truth his 
mind was far away, was her last, breathing the 
tenderness of an affectionate heart regulated by 
the purest feelings of feminine propriety, and some 
natural aspirations to a world where the sickening 
pangs of disappointment wil] not enter. It was 
just that hour of twilight when the stuccoed walls 
and floor received more strongly the flickering 
beams of brands on the hearth, that an unaccus- 
tomed footstep slowly ascended the staircase, and 
after some hesitation a soft rap indicated a wish 
for admittance. It was seldom that Mr. Bertie had 
a visitor, and he was somewhat startled ; still more 
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so when he heard the voice and discovered the 
outline of a figure familiar to him. It was his 
brother’s confidential servant, whose situation as 
gentleman out of livery gave him at all times free 
access to the heads of the family. There was now 
something very unusual in his manner. He hesi- 
tated, faltered, and was not able to utter a distinct 
word till Mr. Bertie spoke. 

** How now, Jones—what brings you hither ?”? 

‘* My lord!*? exclaimed the man, and stopped, 
unable to go on. 

Oh, how much was crowded into that little word! 
Mr. Bertie saw that it was addressed to him, and 
felt his heart throb with overpowering mingled 
emotions. It was some moments before either 
spoke, when Jones, in a broken voice, said—‘ I 
am come, my lord, with very heavy tidings!” 

Who shall tell what is in the heart of man till 
the electric touch of apparent accident operates 
upon it? Mr. Bertie had been an affectionate bro- 
ther, and he had received from this his sole re- 


maining near relative more testimonies of real at- 


tachment than is often found between brothers of 


a noble house, whose revenues have been dimin- 
ished either by want of care or more culpable ex- 
travagance. Yet who can declare or describe 
what were the predominant feelings when it was 
disclosed that title, estate, and all that now be- 
longed to that noble house, had fallen to one bro- 
ther by the death, sudden, untimely death of the 
other? 

A short time sufficed to hear all that it was ne- 
cessary for Jones to say at the present moment, 
and for the indulgence of the grief natural on such 
an occasion. Instant preparations were made for 
quitting Paris, and as a preliminary step, moneys 
were drawn from the banker’s hands, placed there 
under very different circumstances. A few days 
since these would have seemed large sums, now 
they were comparatively small. 

While on the way to England, Lord Sutherland 


had much to hear relative to the present state of 


the property he inherited, Rumours of a very pain- 
ful nature had reached Paris, but now more astound- 
ing truths were to wound the ears and heart of the 


new-made heir. Five years had consummated a 


ruin, the extent of which exceeded credibility. Of 


great recklessness and habits of dissipation the 
sorrowing brother was prepared to hear, but when 
he found that a spirit of gaming was superadded to 
days and nights of excessive intemperance, plunged 
into to shut out the chance of intruding reflection, 
he was overwhelmed with a variety of conflicting 
feelings, each one contending for mastery in turn. 

Jones described the dilapidation into which the 
house and offices were fallen, as well as the racked 
and murmuring state of the tenants; but there were 
other things on which he touched lightly, only hint- 
ing at the depredations of foreign mistresses and 
the exactions of titled sharpers, afraid to teil the 
whole truth at once, and it was not till they reached 
the verge of the domain that Lord Sutherland was 
aware of the frightful devastation caused by the 
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injudicious havoc among the timber, once the finest 
in the country. It was when a turn in the road 
brought them in sight of the porter’s lodge that he 
found a noble grove of aged oaks gone—not a tree 
remaining to shelter or adorn the entrance to the 
park, not a sapling left or planted to supply their 
place. Tears of bitter anguish fell slowly from his 
eyes. Throughout what had been called the plea- 
sure grounds, the same dreary aspect struck on 
his heart; wherever the hand of the spoiler had 
touched, all was waste and desolation. 

Lord Sutherland now dreaded to see the house ; 
he wished to retain the memory of it as he had 
often seen it in his dreams, but the horses hurried 
on and he was compelled to behold its shattered 
windows, crumbling walls, the fallen roofs of many 
of the offices, mocked, as it seemed to him, by a 
streaming sunbeam from a heavy autumnal sky, 
touching and tinting the massive projections with 
a garish brilliancy, while the retiring parts were 
left in gloomy shade, heavy as that gathering round 
its master’s heart and imagination. 

This superb mansion was of a date somewhat 
earlier than that called the Elizabethan. Its front 
was castelated, and stretched in antique magnifi- 
cence over a lawn once ornamented by groups of 
tall trees, which, by partially hiding the open cor- 
ridors that connected the main building with the 
ofiices, gave an appearance of length to the whole 
pile perfectly compatible with the solemn grandeur 
of its proportions. A few trees were left, but it 
was only those whose age rendered them useless ; 
and now it seemed to Lord Sutherland as if these 
centenarians with their hollow trunks and withered 
branches mocked rather than adorned the edifice. 
Each of the former Earls of Sutherland had en- 
deavored to keep up the principal fagade in un- 
broken unity, all repairs being made with the 
utmost care to suit the color and style of archi- 
tecture. Other aspects of the building had been 
Italianized after the designs of Palladio or Sanso- 
vino. Airy halls, with lofty porticos, pediments 
and entablatures of sculpture, were more suited to 
the equal climate and sunny skies of southern Eu- 
rope than to the damp, gloomy atmosphere of 


variable England. 


CHAPTER II. 


In one of the largest drawing-rooms of his ruined 
house the body of the late Lord Sutherland lay in 
state. Jones stood at a respectful distance while 
the mourning brother bent over the bier, but he 
could see the changes of his countenance, and 
marked, though he could not understand, the 
strong emotions that worked every muscle of his 
face. Sorrow gradually disappeared, and a stern 
expression of resolution usurped its place. He 
seemed, by the throwing up of his right hand, to 
be making a vow, which he called the dead to 
witness by firmly pressing it on the coronet that 
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stood on the lid of the coffin, the pal! being thrown 
back half way that the gorgeous plate might be 
seen bearing the age and titles of the man cut off 
He then 
left the room, but instead of passing to that pre- 


by his own follies at the age of thirty. 


pared for his reception, desired Jones to attend 
him in that one expressly set apart for the transac- 
Here, before he had taken the 


refreshment necessary after a journey, he went 


tion of business. 


into the minutest details of his brother’s affairs, as 
far as could be ascertained in the absence of the 
steward. 

It appeared that no will had ever been made by 
the last lord ; thus every dependent was left to the 
care of the heir, whose feelings received no slight 
shock on learning that a young and beautiful 
French mistress lay in all the abandonment of 
But the next 


day was appointed for the funeral, and he suffered 


grief in a distant part of the house. 


no expression to pass his lips, except desiring to 
see the person on whom the management of this 
pageant was to devolve. Jones delivered up the 
key of the closet where the plate and jewels had 
always been kept, and left Lord Sutherland to his 
own bitter reflections, 

Very early on the morning destined to convey 
the body to the family mausoleum, the undertaker 
was closeted a full hour with the present head of 
As this man passed afterwards through 
the hall he was observed to shake his head, and 


the house. 


with folded hands, muttered, ‘* The glory of Suth- 
erland Hall is departed!*? The household augured 
from this significant speech much alteration in the 
mode of conducting the ceremony, but no observ- 
ance that should grace the bier of a British noble- 
man was wanting. Contrary to the usual custom, 
all the expenses attending it were immediately 
paid after a very careful inspection of the different 
items. The manager, much pleased with this un- 
expected promptness, was more jocular than be- 
fore, and laying his finger to the side of his nose, 
nodded to the liveried train with much significance, 
and said, in an under tone—* A right tight one, I'll 
warrant him!*’ 

The morning after the interment the young 
French woman was removed, with funds for a 
journey to her own country, and a sum for support 
till she could find some mode of subsistence ; every 
servant was then dismissed with a gratuity, propor- 
tioned to the length of their stay in the family. 
The steward, after such an investigation of his ac- 
counts as he little expected, shared the fate of the 
others, but not without a hint that the deeply mort- 
gaged estate must have been sadly mismanaged. 
Only one middle-aged female and a boy of fifteen 
supplied the place of a large number of domestics; 
and a tenant, a shrewd, intelligent man, was en- 
gaged to assist in out-door management whenever 
he might be needed. It was from the hints of this 
man, who could not help glorying in the great 
change about to take place, that much was gathered 
of the internal and external economy of Suther- 
land Hall and estate; and the whole neighborhood 
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were thrown into a state of consternation when 
they found Lord Sutherland was neither going back 
to Paris, nor had any immediate intention of quit- 
ting his melancholy residence. 

Jones offered in the most respectful manner to 
stay even without a salary to assist in any way in 
which he could be made useful, but Lord Suther- 
land kindly bade him seek a richer master, offering 
him all his interest in that way, or the first farm on 
the estate that should become vacant with every 
facility for entering on it. The housekeeper was 
selected on his recommendation, as one who had 
left her situation in the household rather than wit- 
ness the lax doings there, and retiring to one of 
the cottages, had worked very hard for a bare 
living. This person, who, from her primitive man- 
ners, had obtained the sobriquet of Dame Alice, 
though her real name was Mary Green, Lord Suth- 
erland well remembered, and felt the value of the 
acquisition. 

When all these painful duties were performed, 
Lord Sutherland set himself seriously to the regu- 
lation of his small establishment and future plans 
of life. Nothing but the economy of his Parisian 
life could have enabled him to enter into the petty 
details he now felt himself imperiously called on 


to commence; and, such is the force of habit, he 





did it with a cheerfulness surprising to himself, 
when he remembered the luxury and splendor of 
his early days. 

In the last few preceding years it had become a 
habit, when any of the rooms wanted repair, to 
remove the most valnable part of the furniture, 
close the shutters and lock upthe door. Into each 
one of these desolate apartments the sorrowing 
master passe d, without an eye to witness the 
strong emotions he knew many well-remembered 
objects must call up. He had traversed many a 
saloon and gallery in which want of air had hast- 
ened decay, and cast his eye over many a pile of 
superb paintings nearly dropping from their frames ; 
and though he well knew their inestimable value, 
yet as they would not-avail to redeem the mort- 
gaged acres—for pride forbade their sale—he pass- 
ed them over as uninteresting relics of former 
grandeur. 

All the windows and roofs were carefully re- 
paired throughout the whole pile of buildings, and 
most of the rooms, save the library, one long gal- 
lery for exercise in unfavorable weather, a hall of 
entrance and one for the transaction of business, 
were destined once more to be shut up, and who 
could divine when they were to be reopened? 

It was now that the full value of Dame Alice 
was to be appreciated. She had from her very 
infancy been a domestic in some rich or noble 
family, and had tact enough to distinguish what 
was really valuable in furniture or decoration. 
She crowded all that was possible into the gallery 
where she imagined Lord Sutherland would fre- 
quently walk, as the windows opened into a lofty 
portico looking over the once beautiful park ; 
covered its velvet hangings with the most valuable 
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of the pictures, gems of the Italian school; and 
where it was possible to place a statue or a bust, 
ranged them so close that a less abstracted man 
than Lord Sutherland might have smiled to see 
Socrates close by the side of a Circe, or Demos- 
thenes in amicable vicinity to Cleopatra. She was 
truly grieved with the denuded state of the library 
and sad condition of the books that were left, but 
encouraged by finding odd volumes in different 
places, and many packed up in boxes ready ap- 
parently to be conveyed away, she searched the 
whole house, and the shelves began to put ona 
different appearance, though many valuable works 
were missing as well as many an ornament of price 
or virtu. A few rich damask curtains, disposed 
with housewifely care, served at once to hide the 
empty shelves and keep the drapery from suffering 
by damp, a circumstance of much importance in 
her eyes. All, indeed, that would suffer from 
neglect, she contrived to get together in a few 
rooms where there might be an occasional airing 
by fire. Many suites of apartments were left quite 
empty and consigned to utter neglect, but it had 
been so in former times, when it was the fashion 
to have haunted wings or towers which no au- 
thority could induce the ignorant to enter: whole 
ranges of these, without remorse, had long been 
left solely to the owls and bats. 

In the selection of rooms for his own use, Lord 
Sutherland had made no reference to visitors of 
ceremony—for these he did not fear. Before it 
could be expected he would receive any one, the 
neighboring families would be occupied by the 
Christmas festivals, and immediately afterwards by 
preparations for the season in London. A few 
denials might show that he did not intend to see 
company, and the astonishment as well as the dif- 
ferent conjectures on the strangeness of his pro- 
ceedings would be transferred to some newer and, 
consequently, more interesting object. 

The next important movement was to visit and 
become personally acquainted with all the tenants, 
to listen to their grievances and to redress them, 
if it could be done well for both parties, intimating 
at the same time that he intended to be his own 
steward ; and though afterwards no coercion was 
used or even hinted at, the farmers dreaded his 
stern silence more than the loquacious threats of 
any hireling, and were seldom if ever in arrear. 
Every part of the estate was critically inspected, 
and all things put in the best possible train for the 
redemption of the heavy mortgages. To accom- 
plish this darling object no exertion was too great, 
no privation too severe. Lord Sutherland toiled 
by day and planned by night, and though he did 
not, as many gentlemen have unwisely done, take 
any of his farms into his own hands, yet he not 
only curtailed the park of its fair proportions, but 
he exchanged the large herds of deer, with the ex- 
ception of a smal] number, for more profitable 
sheep, which were allowed to graze up to the 
porch of entrance. 

One revolving year saw a large sum collected to 
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free some of the acres from the disgrace of incum- 
brance, and Lord Sutherland began to breathe 
more freely when he took, as was his custom in 
Paris, his long and lenely walks. Before the 
final closing up of the empty rooms, he had dis- 
covered a neglected portrait of his mother. With 
his own hasile he cleaned it from the dust and 
mildew, and displaced a splendid Titian that it 
might hang over the chimney-piece in the library, 
to be always in his sight. The sweet but mournful 
countenance seemed to smile on him, such a emile 
as he remembered she wore when grief and sick- 
ness were hurrying her to the grave; and this in- 
animate canvas was his only friend—his sole com- 
panion. 

Another year was stealing away, and where was 
Lady Anne Bertie? She was still in-his heart— 
but could he, a landless lord, think of marriage ? 
And what might arise before his estate was clear ? 
Still it was necessary to write, and a letter coldly 
detailed his heavy burdens and still heavier feel- 
ings. Even this letter, mockery as it was, never 
reached its destination. There was no post-bag at 
Sutherland Hall; the few epistles that left its doors 
were committed to the care of Richard the boy, 
who, like others of his age, had something very 
important to occupy his attention at that precise 
moment, and kept it some days from the distant 
post-office ;—when safely deposited there, a blun- 
der was committed by the negligent post-master, 
who put it into a way of going north when it should 
have gone south; and after many migrations, it fell 
into a dead-letter office, so covered with post- 
marks and writing that the original name could not 
be deciphered. 

Lord Sutherland had not asked for an answer— 
perhaps he did not wish for one. Weeks and 
months rolled away, and he felt piqued by appa- 
rent neglect. He wrote again, almost angrily, 
ironically glaneing at his poverty as well as the 
hopeless future, and saying more expressly, ‘ it 
would be unjust in him to expect a lady to waste 
the best years of her life in waiting the slow re- 
demption of property he was determined to ac- 
complish before he took any other step in life.?? 
This letter unfortunately reached Lady Anne; and 
however he might look for an answer, none came. 


CHAPTER III. 


Monta after month rolled away, the absorbing 
passion of accumulation weakening if not over- 
powering the puerile dreams of affection. Lord 
Sutherland fancied a change had come over the 
portrait of his mother; to his now unfrequent 
glance it no longer seemed to smile. It is certain 
that he seldom saw it by daylight, and by the 
flickering of an evening fire or dim, solitary lamp, 
the countenance wore a mournful expression. This 
imagination helped to awaken him, after a lapse of 
six years, from the dreams of sordid avarice to the 
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reflection that he was redeeming and improving a 
vast estate to which there was a mora! possibility 
no heir of his own might succeed. 

** Poor Lady Anne!” said he: **I have done 
very wrong; she had every reason to expect a visit 
instead of a letter. But it is not too late to repair 
all I will write again, and then throw my- 
self at her feet. I know she will forgive me, 
though in truth she had more reason to be angry 
than I had.” 

The letter was written, detailing the reasons 
which in his own mind were unanswerable for his 


this. 


apparent neglect of her and total seclusion from 
the world, concluding with protestations of un- 
alterable affection and expressing hopes that the 
prosperous state of his circumstances would now 
allow him to indulge. 

As nearly as he could calculate, Lord Sutherland 
proposed to reach the residence of Lady Anne the 
day after his letter; and as he was still a remark- 
ably handsome man, not very much out of the pre- 
vailing mode either in dress or address, the first 
being from Paris and the latter no way lowered 
from contact with vulgar society, he had few fears 
of his reception being otherwise than cordial. 
Vanity seldom sleeps in the human bosom, and his 
lordship’s had been unconsciously fostered by the 
romantic circumstance of having frequently caught 
a glimpse of a lady closely veiled, who in the first 
year after his return from France was much in the 
paths immediately round the house, but who always 
hastily retreated from his sight. She might have 
loved his deceased brother, and was lingering from 
sentiment in the paths of departed happiness; but 
she might also be looking on him and striving to 
awaken his attention. ‘This phantom, however, 
soon vanished, and with it all such imaginings. In 
strict justice, it must be stated that of other fe- 
males than Lady Anne he had never once cherish- 
ed an idea. 

Eleven years before—a fearful lapse in the life 
ofa young woman—Lady Anne Bertie was living 
in a small but elegant cottage with an elderly 
lady, an intimate friend, who, like herself, pos- 
sessing but a small income, was happy to enjoy 
the liberty of a simple home, unfettered by the 
habits of high society, yet mixing with a few un- 
ostentatious families of rank and refined manners. 
When Lord Sutherland reflected on the number of 
years that had flown unheeded by him in his ab- 
sorbing cares, he hastened, with Richard for his 
attendant, to this interesting residence. As he 
approached, he observed it was enlarged, a room 
or two having been recently added, and in the 
avenue he saw a nursery maid, with an infant in 
her arms, leading a lovely boy of two years or 
more by the hand. ‘Oh,’ thought he, “‘ my fair 
cousin, like myself, has improved her property 
and can now afford to receive visitors. Women 
can never live alone. They are not philosophers. 
Well, perhaps it is better that it should be so; 
but I trust she will hereafter find my society suf- 
ficient, for I never will open my doors to a gaping 
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crowd, who will lounge through my rooms, criti- 
cising and suggesting; take up my time, drink my 
wine, and at the next house they visit make me a 
subject of ridicule for the amusement of others. 
Oh, how much have I seen of this in my younger 
days !»? 

To the servant at the entrance Lord Sutherland 
declined giving his name, only desiring Lady Anne 
might be told an old friend wished to pay his re- 
spects to her. He was shown into a simply-fur- 
nished room, and after a few minutes he heard 
light footsteps approaching. It was now that emo- 
tion shook him, and when she entered his hurried 
expression showed the state of his mind. Years 
had made strange alterations in her person, but 
she was composed, though very pale, and he 
thought she trembled ; still there was in her man- 
ner the elegant and benevolent courtesy with 
which she would have greeted any relation after a 
long absence. If she had lost in beauty she had 
certainly acquired dignity, and so utterly was Lord 
Sutherland confounded by this unlooked-for equa- 
nimity, that he could with difficulty stammer out 
the question, ** had she received his last letter ?”? 

She calmly answered that she had to acknow- 
ledge one letter some four years since ;—no other 
communication from his lordship had reached her 
since he had left Paris. How this smote on his 
heart now that this inestimable woman stood 
He was about 


be- 
fore him in conscious superiority ! 
to speak, to explain, when she stopped him by 
quickly proceeding—‘‘ And perhaps you do not 
know that I was married to Mr. Morley, the son 
of my kind old friend, six months afier the receipt 
of that letter ?” 

*¢ Oh, Anne, and have you been so cruelly rash ?”? 

** Do you call it rashness, my lord, to reward a 
disinterested attachment of ten years duration, 
silently endured without hope, till your neglect 
became so apparent and the virtual renunciation 
of your engagement was so plainly conveyed in 
that letter ?”? 

** You must have judged by your own heart that 
I could change, or you would not have availed 
yourself of one solitary expression escaping from 
an oppressed heart.”? 

** You were changed long before, sadly changed. 
I have not given credence to report, nor did I re- 
sent your silence, bitterly as I felt it. Nothing but 
actual certainty could have made me think that 
another and a stronger passion had taken posses- 
sion of your whole soul.’? 

** You have been deceived by the arts of the 
man who has supplanted me—grossly deceived. 
But he shall yet account to me for this!” 

** No, my lord; I would trust no eye, no ear but 
my own. I have seen you when you knew it not. 
You must pardon me this. So deep was my infatu- 
ation, nothing less would serve to convince me 
that you were absolutely absorbed by a master 
passion, in opposition to which al] others are as 
May it 


straw. You will carry it to your grave. 


not meet you beyond the grave !” 
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Lord Sutherland was awed and silent; he began 
to discover the true meaning of her words, and she 
went on. 

‘I watched most narrowly, and truly was it 
with anxiety, to see if any barrier was opposed to 
this mighty power, but there was none. In your 
library no book was opened even for amusement ; 
your large collection of paintings never caught a 
glance of youreye. Your days and nights were 
consumed in planning and calculating. You differ, 
it is true, widely from your brother. Pray, for- 
give me; I have done. I would not wound your 
feelings, but I must ask you, what affinity could 
there be between you and me? We must have 
thwarted each other at every step.” 

There was a pause, a dead silence. Lady Anne 
felt the awkwardness of her position, and rose to 
ring the bell. Her voice faltered as she said— 
** Will you permit me to introduce you to—to my 
family ??? 

Lord Sutherland started. ‘ Spare me, Anne, I 
entreat you. [ leave you with a very sad heart. 
I thought—I dreamt—but it is all over, and I must 
leave you—forever!’? and he rushed from the 
house in a state of excitement such as belonged to 
other years before he had felt the temptation be- 
longing especially to the possession of great wealth. 

Lady Anne looked after him as he galloped 
away, with deep, deep sorrow. There was the 
same noble, graceful figure ; but how changed was 
the heart, and even the countenance! It was no 
longer that which she had loved. She wiped away 
the tears which flowed in spite of herself, and then 
composedly returned to her important duties of a 
wife and a mother. 

There are mixed feelings in the human mind 
that we may sometimes attempt to analyze in vain. 
Lord Sutherland rode hard to rid himself of the 
pangs of mortified disappointment, and yet withal 
he felt relieved—-for he was released. No com- 
punctious visitings of conscience on that score 
Yet a se- 


vere sense of real pain pressed on his heart, and 


would rise t@ stay or goad him again. 


compelled him for several days to confine himself 


to the house. He was not ill, and yet he could 
not be well, for, very different to his usual custom, 
he sat abstractedly gazing on the fire, remember- 
ing only that six years had passed since the chills 
of autumn had found him first seated by that fire 
in his own houge, and truly he now felt that house 
to be a desolate one. 

Turf had usurped the place of gravel on the 
road leading up to the entrance porch. No sound 
of the approach of a carriage had been heard, 
when the library door was thrown wide open and 
a tall figure entered, dressed in a very rich but 
antiquated Lord 
startled, for he had numbered that face with the 


style. Sutherland was much 
dead, and there was a stern expression in the very 
pale countenance that might have belonged to an 
angry visitant from another world. It was a fe- 


male above the ordinary stature of her sex, with a 


degree of beauty that had escaped the ravages of 
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time, for the high mental expression of those ex- 
quisite features no years could destroy. Above 
the petty control of fashion, this lady in her dress 
might have seemed remarkable to those who could 
look at aught but her strongly intellectual face. 
Lord Sutherland was not one of those; and while 
she leaned on a tall, ivory-headed cane with which 
she supported her steps, he looked into those still 
brilliant eyes, certain that he read there only deep, 
sorrowful displeasure. 

** You are surprised to see me, William Bertie— 
for so I must still call you—and perhaps you had 
rather that I had stayed away ?"? 

‘Lady Westerton,”’ exclaimed Lord Sutherland, 
“can I be otherwise than rejoiced to see the dear- 
est friend of my ever-lamented mother ?”? 

Her countenance softened as she glanced toward 
the picture. 

“© Yes, I was her friend, her true friend, for I 
was the only one bold enough to reason with her 
on the only weak point in her character.’ 

‘©] did not know that my mother had any weak- 
ness,”? said Lord Sutherland, drawing himself up 
to his full height. 
as the most faultless of human beings.’? 


‘**T have ever considered her 


‘* That you have done so, and that you hang her 
portrait where you may constantly see it, are re- 
deeming points in your character; but I was sen- 
sible of her weakness and could foretell its effects. 
Of those sad effects you are now the only living 
memento.”? 

Again Lord Sutherland showed symptoms of 
offended pride, and his face flushed deeply; but 
the lady went on without heeding him. 

‘It was more than weakness—it was sin; and 
woeful have been its consequences. She had many 
lovely children; all but two were taken from her 
by death, and of those two—she made idols! No 
one was allowed to contradict them; the wealth of 
the house was,poured out before them; they saw 
that all her hopes were centered in them, and it 
generated a self-importance ruinous to the infant 
mind. She saw her error before she died, and 
would then have given worlds to have counteracted 
the evil, but it was too late—that, as well as grief 
What 


has been the consequence of this one error to your 


for your father, sunk her to an early grave. 


brother and to yourself? 

‘* To my unhappy brother, I acknowledge, ma- 
dam ” 

‘* And not to yourself, William ? How is it that 


you are living alone in this splendid house, whose 





halls ought to echo with cheerful footsteps and 
voices? How is it that no horse neighs at your 
approach or dog presses to your side to receive 
your caresses or share your wanderings? No cot- 
tage door uncloses with joy at your touch—no in- 
mate of any mansion calls you friend! The old 
do not bless you—the young shun yoursight. You 
do not plant a tree, with the idea of any one sitting 
under its shade or even that it may ornament your 
domain. You do not look at the lovely landscape 


but with a view as to what it may produce, or at 
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the heavens above you but as they may influence 
your rents. Sordid calculations alone occupy your 
mind. There was one being who might have drawn 
you back from this frightful abyss, who would have 
raised your mind and fostered your tastes, but you 
have been like the base ‘ Judean who threw away 
a pearl richer than all his tribe.” I have been 


away from England watching the varying health of 


a beloved granddaughter, or I would have striven 
to avert this misfortune. But, perhape, for her at 
least it is better. She has married one of similar 
tastes and habits with herself—a good man, though 
not what is called a great one. Their united for- 
tunes—small, indeed, in comparison with yours— 
more than suffice for comfort ;—they impart the 
superfluity to others. All within their reach share 
their care and assistance. They enjoy the real 
blessing of virtuous, refined society, and their 
children will receive the benefit of precept and 
example.”? 

Lady Westerton paused, for she saw that her 
auditor was more moved than she had supposed 
possible. She took his hand, and in a softer voice, 
said—*‘ Dear William, it is not too late to retrace 
your steps. Find some good woman, and fulfil all 
your duties to society. A man of your vast income 
should not live solely for himself.” 

**] assure you, my dear madam, I will follow 
your kind advice. It seems as if my mother spoke 
to me from the grave. The next year will clear 
my estate from every incumbrance ; I can then do 
it without imprudence.”? 

*‘Do not wait for next year; begin directly to 
look around you that you may not choose hastily. 
You will not easily replace Lady Anne.” 

Lord Sutherland acknowledged this with a sigh, 
and suffered Lady Westerton to depart with ex- 
treme reluctance; but he could not press her stay 
as he had no accommodation for such a visitor. 

‘*] may never see you again,’? said she, from 
her carriage window, “‘ but I hope before I die to 
hear that you are happy.” 


CHAPTER IV 


At the parish church to which Lord Sutherland 
sometimes went—to set his tenants a good ex- 
ample—he regularly met a gentleman with his 
daughter, a singularly lovely girl, whose dancing 
eyes bespoke good humor and light-heartedness, 
somewhat at variance with a very steady manner, 
which, when her mother was present, an occur- 
rence not very frequent, amounted to absolute 
demureness. On inquiry, he learned that this was 
a neighboring family, some years retired from 
mercantile pursuits, and reputed to be very rich. 
Mr. Horton was descended from a noble but im- 
poverished house, whose members had thought it 
right to lay down the title when they engaged in 
trade. Sensible and unambitious men, when their 
success was more than equal to their expectations, 





they found they could live without an appellation 
under which they might have starved; and as the 
patrimonial estate was sold, those to whom the 
empty honors would have descended still content- 
ed themselves with the habits, manners and rank 
of citizens. Not so Mr. Horton, who, if he had 
been the heir, would have resumed all the appa- 
nages of nobility without delay; and people were 
not long in discovering that Miss Horton, with all 
his wealth, was destined for some peer, that at 
least his grandchildren might have the rank he 
could never hope to enjoy in his own person. 

Here, then, Lord Sutherland might have wealth, 
birth but little stained, youth, beauty, and, appa- 
rently, a sweetness of disposition that would easily 
bend to accommodation with the habits unavoidable 
to a man who has lived alone to the sober age of 
thirty-four. An acquaintance was easily formed. 
Country gentlemen have many interesting subjects 
in common—agriculture, improvements, magiste- 
rial affairs, and united efforts to prevent poaching. 
Calls naturally follow, and visits may be exchanged, 
in which the ladies may be seen without the neces- 
sity of attending balls or parties. 

Miss Horton was a pattern for young women. 
It would have seemed that she must have blushed 
at her own motion had it been one of unrestrained 
freedom, so sober was her air, so perfectly in their 
places hands, elbows and feet. As her form was 
symmetry itself, no want of grace was discover- 
able in this automaton-like precision, to which her 
eyes and expression of countenance were a per- 
petual contradiction. There could be little danger 
of evil if Lord Sutherland should be once more in 
love. There was no opposition on the part of the 
parents, and a young lady for once made not the 
least objection to a match on which she had never 
been consulted. Four happier people are rarely 
found than those looking forward to this marriage 
when it was finally arranged. The lover would no 
longer be condemned to silence and solitude; the 
father might in due time have the satisfaction of 
holding a child in his arms—a descendant of his 
own—who would be called ‘* my Jord !”—the mo- 
ther would be the actual mother of a countess, and 
the young lady would be her own mistress. 

A short winter wore pleasantly away, and the 
Lord 


Sutherland frequently saw his destined bride, but 


marriage was to take place in the spring. 


it was always in the presence of her parents, and 
in the intervals he had much business to transact 
with his lawyers, as well as to reside in London 
during a short session of Parliament, when he 
made all necessary purchases for the expected 
change in his establishment. When he returned 
he had to give his undivided attention to the re- 
opening of the rooms, to direct about the placing 
the furniture he had selected, and to Jong consulta- 
tions with Dame Alice on various subjects relative 
to the forming a suitable household. It was now 
the full value of this faithful woman’s character 
shone forth. She understood to the minutest point 
all the regulations of a noble house, the different 
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gradations of rank among the domestics as well 
as their several duties; what each one would ex- 
pect and what they were bound to perform; how 
the different suites of rooms should be disposed ; 
what were proper for guests and what exclusively 
sacred to the lord and lady of the mansion. To 
no other person would Lord Sutherland have con- 
ceded so much as he did to her, for he thought a 
young lady brought up in the country would not 
exact all the conventional privileges of a woman 
of fashion, and he was convinced that when Dame 
Alice pleaded for this extra footman or that room 
for ceremony, se had the honor of the house at 
heart, and suffered her to arrange matters her own 
way. 

In the midst of all these active duties, she hast- 
ened to him one day as he was busily writing, and 
with a face full of agitation, told him she had 
found a concealed door behind the arras hangings 
of a secondary bed-room; in rubbing these with a 


cloth she had felt it shake, and had satisfied herself 


that it was a veritable door. 

Lord Sutherland well knew that in houses built 
as that was, in troublous times, concealed doors, 
rooms or passages, were no unusual circumstance. 
In the days of Mary the First, those who enter- 
tained the slightest objection to any one of the 
tenets of Rome were either compelled to secrete 
themselves or to go abroad, in which latter case 
they were frequently far from safe. Houses were 
built with every facility for such concealments, 
and the secret of entrance being necessarily known 
to few, was sometimes lost by the death of the 
parties till accident again brought it to light after 
the lapse of many years. He expected to find a 
few articles of old furniture—if there should be a 
room—a table, chair, and probably a bed, but he 
was amazed when the arras was lifted and the 
door easily opened, to discover a confused mass 
of different articles crowded into a small space, 
the first glance at which showed them to be of no 
small value. 

** Who slept in this room last?*’ said Lord Suth- 
erland, turning back to the bed-room, which was 
small, and no way distinguished by its furniture. 

** Old Robert, my lord, the superannuated butler, 
who begged as a favor to be allowed to have this 
room, as he said it was away from the rest of the 
servants and very quiet.” 

** And did he die here ?—for I remember they 
wrote to me that he was dead a short time hefore 
I left Paris.” 

** No, my lord; he died suddenly as he was sit- 
ting in the hall.” 

Lord Sutherland wore an abstracted air as he 
looked over the visible contents of this secret re- 
ceptacle. There were many boxes, corded, and 


on them stood porcelain vases, bronze busts, rare 
cabinets, tables composed of jasper, porphyry and 
verde antique, most of which he had on his return 
home missed from their accustomed places. A 
splendid silver inkstand stood beside some loose 
papers on one of the tables. On a card he read 
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his own address in Paris, and a letter was begun, 
headed—** Honored sir.’? 

** These papers are certainly in old Robert's 
handwriting,” said he. ‘* Can this be addressed 
to me ?”? 

After the commonplace preamble with which 
uneducated persons think it necessary to begin a 
letter, it ran thus:— 

** Oh, that I could but see you once more at 
home to put a stop to some of the ruin that is 
going on. I will do what I can, but that is very 
little. I can only waylay a few of the valuables 
as they are leaving the hall, that I may keep them 
for the rightful owners. For this purpose I am 
obliged to watch like a cat—to bribe and threaten, 
too—and many a package do I search even after 
it gets into the carrier’s wagon on its way to Lon- 
don. One foreign madam—a signora, they called 
her—would have packed up the hall itself if she 


» could have taken it to pieces and sold it after- 


wards; and an English miss, who ought to have 
known better, had heaps of cousins, as she called 
them, coming and taking away all they could lay 
their hands on. In one case I was obliged to turn 
thief, too, for I found the books going so fast that 
I thought it high time for me to take a turn, so I 
have packed up all the most valuable in boxes—all 
that my old master had written in, and all that my 
dear lady valued most. If anything should happen 
to me before you return from France, my honored 
young master—and I am very old and near broken- 
hearted with what I see—you will find all these 
things in a secret chamber leading out of the tapes- 
try bed-room. The door is in the corner opposite 
the window. Lift up the hanging where there is 4 
man in full armor, and you will find it. No one 
knows this but myself. I dare not trust my lord 
with it, for he would let the women take all the 
things again. He misses nothing. Perhaps he 
might see the empty book-shelves, but he never 
goes into the library. You will also find in one of 
the cabinets all that I have saved from my youth 
up. The most of it has been gained in your 
family, and of right belongs to you, for I have no 
relations that want it.”’ 

Dame Alice lifted up her clasped hands, as Lord 
Sutherland read this unfinished letter aloud, in 
thankfulness that so many valuables had been 
saved from absolute wreck. It was evident that 
death had prevented the faithful writer from com- 
pleting and dispatching it to Paris. After express- 
ing his desire that all this should be kept a secret, 
his lordship assisted the rejoicing housekeeper to 
remove everything into the bed-room, from whence 
she could take them at her leisure to their proper 
places. Many medals and valuable curiosities 
were found in the drawers of the different cabinets, 
and the bequest of honest Robert, which was all 
in gold. This, Alice was still more delighted to 
hear, was to be appropriated entirely to the com- 
fort of the sick and the aged on the estate, and 
that she should have the task of seeing where it 
would be best bestowed. 
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As they removed the last tal] cabinet, another 
door was disclosed not so easily opened as the 
outer one, for its bolts were rusted as if they had 
not been withdrawn for many years. It led to a 
narrow passage impenetrably dark. 

*¢— must see whither this leads,’ said Lord 
Sutherland ; ‘‘ but it would not be wise to proceed 
without a lamp, as the day is now closing and 
there may be more than one turning.’ 

While Alice was absent he took a survey of the 
room in which he stood ;—it was long and narrow, 
being evidently constructed between the walls of 
the house, and lighted by a small window in the 
roof. It might have been used for concealment or 
for the simple purpose of a passage to some other 
part of the building, for when the lamp was brought 
it showed a flight of steps leading to a lower room 
nearly of the same dimensions and lighted in the 
same manner. Several very narrow passages, not 
entirely destitute of light or air, seemed to wind 
round the building, ending in one like the flight of 
steps, perfectly dark and very damp; this ended 
in a door slightly secured, which, when opened, 
admitted a stream of air that extinguished the lamp 
and left him in total darkness, without the remotest 
idea of the precise spot on which he stood. 

Lord Sutherland stood for a few minutes per- 
fectly still; he felt a fresher air and heard external 
noises: 
breeze. 
but putting out his hand he found himself opposed 
by what seemed a solid wall a few inches from the 
opened door. 
some difficulty to get sideways past this, which 
proved to be the lofty tomb of one of his ancestors, 


it seemed the rushing of the evening 
He was soon sensible of a ray of light, 


There was just room for him with 


and in the next moment he found himself in the 
deserted and ruined chapel. 

A beam of light still lingered in the west strong 
enough to show him the pavement roughly laid 
down over the last lord, no stone to mark his 
resting-place, and the frowning statues towering 
on their pedestals, kneeling before low altars 
under richly-sculptured arches, or lying with joined 
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fingers and crossed feet to signify they had been 
crusaders. A few tattered banners waved in the 
sweeping blast, and a gray owl, disturbed by the 
unwonted footsteps, flew screaming from some ivy 
that was intruding through the stone mullions of a 
broken window. 

It was an awful moment for a man to find him- 
self thus suddenly and unexpectedly in the midst 
of all his race who had gone down to the silent 
grave before him—the sole survivor of the house, 
and with whom there was a possibility of its extinc- 
tion. He could not help feeling that he had mis- 
applied his time, for he knew enough of the family 
annals to be certain that many who laid there had 
done something more for society than accumulate 
wealth; and as he stood, one remarkable figure, 
in the dress that dignifies so many of Vandyke’s 
splendid portraits, seemed to regard him with pe- 
culiar severity. He remembered that this man, in 
the distresses arising from the civil wars, had dis- 
tributed the hoarded wealth of other days, without 
regard to the name of Roundhead or Cavalier, to 
aid the widow, the fatherless or the exile. There, 
too, was his beautiful and tender mother, her statue 
not yet dimmed by time, looking like an angel of 
mercy in the midst of desolation; and to touch him 
still more, her outstretched finger seemed to point 
to his brother’s unhonored grave. Unable to bear 
his awakened feelings, Lord Sutherland sprung 
through an open window and reached the principal! 
entrance of the house by crossing the lawn; but 
he suffered not sleep to visit his eyes till he had 
made every arrangement for the complete repair 
of the chapel, the erection of a suitable monument 
for his brother, a memorial of respect for the faith- 
ful Robert, and taken the first steps towards pro- 
curing a chaplain who would be able to reside 
constantly at the hall. 

We may sometimes exclain— 


“Spirits are not finely touched 


But to fine 


issues 


(To be continued 
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SONNET. 


TO A FRIEND DEPARTING 


FOR ENGLAND 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. , 


Tue bark is ready for your carriage hence, 
Dear friend, and o’er the waters soon your eye 
The shores of glorious Albion shall descry, 
Whose merry cheer shall more than recompense 
The pangs of every parting. It may be 
You shall forget, in dear ones at your home, 
The friends that here you leave beyond the sea— 
For such is still the wont with those who roam; 


But if it chance that you should think of me 
Think of me only as of one denied, 
Who fain would go upon a pilgrimage 
Seeking his absent friends; and would assuage 
His sorrow by beholding them in pride, 
Stately, in reverent halls, where virtue grows with 


age 











MODEL COTTAGES. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


WE continue our series of cottages with a dwell- porch, a; staircase and passage, 0; kitchen, ¢; 
ing for a farmer with a number of children. closet under the stairs, d; back kitchen, e; sitting 
room, with small closet, f; privy, g; and wood 

Accommodation.—The ground plan exhibits a { house, A. 
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The chamber floor contains a bed-room, i; clo- 
set, k; another closet, 1; a bed-room, m; two 
closets, m and 0; and the staircase and landing, p. 
The defect in the accommodation here is the want 


of a proper pantry; but this might be easily ob- 
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tained by enlarging A, turning its present door 
into a window, and opening a door to it from the 


kitchen. A substitute for h may be provided ad- 


joining g. 
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CHAMBER FLOOR. 


Construction.—** This cottage,’ its designer ob- 
serves, ‘‘ may be built of brick studwork, plastered 
outside, the roof to be thatched with reeds or straw. 
The entrance is to have a ledged door, and the 
windows are to be filled in with lattice-work, hav- 
ing oak mullions, or mullions of other timber, 
painted in imitation of stone. The rabbet heads 
of the windows (Fig. 1, q) to be back filled, (to 
project beyond the wall in the manner of archi- 
traves, but without mouldings, as at r).’? The 
chimney stacks to be formed of or ornamented 


with Roman cement. The barge boards and th 
pendants to be finished as in the working drawing. 
Fig. 2, made to a scale of half an inch to a foot, 
in which 8, s are the barge boards, and ¢ the per 
dant. 

Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. 





























A DAY AT LOWELL. 
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Fig. 3 shows a section of a suitable cornice for 
the dining-rooms; and Fig. 4 one in the same style 
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for the bed-rooms. Both these sections are on a 
scale of two inches and a half to a foot. 
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The expression is evidently that of an old English 
cottage. We should have preferred the chamber 
windows in the ends, which would have been less 
picturesque in effect, but cheaper to execute, and 
much easier to keep in repair. We should also 
prefer the ground-floor windows to have six large 





| 

' 

Fig. 4, 
| 


panes in each frame rather than to have them filled 
§ in with lattice work. This done, and a parapet 
$ on the platform and pinnacles over the pendants 
> are all that are wanting to render this design very 


; much to our taste. 


: Estimated cost, $1700. 
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A DAY 
BY THEO. 


HappPENING to be in England at the time that 
Dickens’ most unfortunate book on America ap- 
peared I was very much amused with the great 
incredulity with which his account of Lowell was 
received. To the majority of his readers it was the 
most improbable chapter in the book. That every 
one in America should smoke in a railway car, or 
that all our members of Congress should chew to- 
bacco and carry bowie knives, seemed probable 
enough, but that the factory operatives in any 
country should be able to read and write, to con- 
duct a magazine or play on the piano, was as hard 
to be believed as the account of the sea serpent or 
** Captain Riley’s Narrative.”? Where it was be- 
heved, it gave a higher idea of the progress of 
American civilization than anything that had ap- 
peared for a long time. 

One of the most puzzling questions to the politi- 
cal economists of Great Britain is—how to manage 
the operatives of the manufactories and the col- 
lieries ; and just about the time of which I speak, 
the operatives had undertaken to manage things for 
themselves by striking for higher wages and clos- 
ing violently all the establishments. Manchester, 


Preston, Bolton, &c., were all in a state of insur- 
rection; starving, haggard multitudes were parad- 
ing the streets clamoring for bread; the troops of 
the line were called out to shoot down men like 
deer—and even a young sprig of the royal blood 
had begun to swagger about, * fleshing his maiden 
sword’? among his own Saxon peasantry ! 


So nu- 


AT 


LOWELL. 


LEDYARD CUYLER. 


merous and so violent had these outbreaks become, 
and so degraded was the condition of the manu- 
facturing classes, that it is no wonder that a de- 
scription such as Mr. Dickens’ should have been 
received with much interest and some incredulity. 
I even felt, myself, a new desire to see those won- 
ders, and took the earliest opportunity I have had 
since my return to visit Lowell; and I know that 
the readers of the ** Lady’s Book’? will feel suffi- 
cient interest in the progress of their countrywomen 
to be glad to hear anything concerning it. 

Lowell is now so easy of access that there is no 
longer any excuse for Americans to remain in ig- 
norance of it. The railroad from Boston is the 
very best that I have yet found in this country, 
and reminds me, by its completeness and the per- 
fection of its management, of an English road. 
For a short distance we /lew at the rate of a mile 
in one minute and thirty-eight seconds! On the 
Great Western railway, (London to Bath,) they fre- 
quently reach a mile per minute! On landing from 
the cars, the contrast between Lowell and the Bri- 
tish manufacturing towns is very striking. You 
are saluted by no cries of distress or haunted by 
no spectral objects begging for a breakfast at 
noonday. You see no pale, sorrowful children in 
the streets, who are starved on three pennyworth 
of oat-meal and blue milk per day !—and the first 
view of the stately rows of factory buildings, in- 
stead of calling up the idea of vast prison-houses, 
in which the cries of sorrow are drowned by the 











roar of wheels and spindles, only fills the mind 
with pride at the triumphs of American enterprise 
and American civilization. 

The wages of the operatives are sufficient to 
support them comfortably. The males receive four 
dollars per week and the females one dollar and 
From this they are enabled by 
economy and Yankee tact to lay up a snug sum in 
the Bank for Savings, which, by the time they 

*¢ graduate”’ from the factories, is enough generally 
‘ to furnish their cottages with everything which a 
Yankee housewife considers indispensable. 

Not long since, a tidy female came back again 
to her place at the loom, at which she had spun 
for nineteen years, to enlist again for a new term 


seventy-five cents. 


of years—and during that time she had saved from 
and at the 
same time found her health constantly better than 
In the 
Bank of Savings there is now stored away the 


her earnings two thousand dollars! 
when engaged in any other occupation. 


handsome sum of one hundred thousand dollars, 
the property of about nine hundred of the female 
operatives! By and by the traveler through New 
England will see the fruits of that industry in some 
white-washed cottage, with a morning-glory about 
the door and a clump of dahlias beside the white 
paling, and a tidy matron in the threshold with two 
or three “‘ offerings’? sitting on her knee or trudg- 
ing off with their cotton sun-bonnets to school. 
Lowell is a remarkable specimen of Yankee pre- 
cocity. 
tains already 25,000 inhabitants. Of these, nine 
thousand are factory girls. The town looks as if 
it had all been built yesterday. Every house is as 
white as its neighbor, and as the trees, which are 
few and small, have had but little time to grow, 
there is a plentiful lack of shade, and the reflection 
from the unbroken mass of white objects is very 
unpleasant. Within the narrow limits of this city, 
so lately a pasture field, there are already twenty- 
seven manufacturing establishments, and ten mil- 
lions of capital invested. Two hundred thousand 
spindles are constantly whirling 


It is only twenty-five years old, and con- 


and buzzing ; 
wheels are turning and writhing in every direction 
about you, and as you stand by the river bank in 
the midst of the immense establishments, the very 
earth seems to shake beneath the ceaseless on- 
goings of so much roaring labor and turmoil. 

To those who are provided with cards of admis- 
sion, the mills are open for inspection, and I clam- 
bered from one noisy apartment up to another till 
my knees ached and my ears were stunned. In 
one of the mills I met whole troops of damsels on 
their way to dinner; some were making their toi- 
lets beside great troughs of water, and by the aid 
of mirrors as large as a pane of glass nailed up to 
the walls of the room. They plied the comb and 
brush as diligently, and twirled their long tresses 
about their fingers as coolly as if there were no 
spectators present; and when they had conformed 
themselves to the spirit of Yankee neatness, they 
put on their shawls and bonnets, which hung on 
long rows of pegs, and marched off to their board- 
ing-houses with a better zest no doubt than many 
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a titled lady sits down to her patés and jellies. It 
would be hardly fair to judge of their beauty in 
such a costume, but now and then a sunshiny face 
went by which would have commanded a premium 
at Almacks or in Windsor itself. 

They are not required to do so much work but 
that they have abundant time for mental improve- 
ment; and I observed as I passed through the 
rooms, that a large part of them, women-like, were 
all the time talking, although only to themselves ! 
Perhaps solving an arithmetical problem or inditing 
a love-letter, or, mayhap, concocting an article for 
the ** Lowell Offering.’? The editress of this re- 
markable literary phenomenon has long been em- 
ployed in the mills, and I felt some curiosity to see 
her, but after inquiring for her repeatedly, and 
being told as often that she “* did not work on that 
corporation,’ I found that she had left the loom 
and was devoting herself entirely to her increasing 
editorial duties. There was something exceed- 
ingly ludicrous in the idea of seeking for an editress 
among the spindles of a cotton factory and amid 
such associations, but from the character of her 
editorial productions, I am well persuaded that she 
does more honor to “ the craft’? than many whose 
pretensions are more lofty. She is a plain and 
modest young woman, and bears the ‘ blushing 
honors” of her present literary lionage with con- 
siderable address and dignity. 

The morals of Lowell are far above what might 
be reasonably expected. Among the regulations 
posted on the doors of one of the establishments, 
I was pleased to observe that ‘‘ no person would 
be kept in the employ of the company who would 
not attend divine worship, or whose character 
was not strictly moral.’? There are twenty-four 
churches and religious societies in Lowell; the 
Sabbath schools are highly flourishing, and there 
is less intemperance and crime, I am credibly in- 
formed, than in any other town of its size and 
population. 

All honor to the factory girls of Lowell! Their 
praise has gone forth into all lands. They lead 
lives of happy industry, and eat the bread of ho- 
nest independence. In the midst of their hard 
labors they solace themselves with the pure 
thoughts which are the reward of virtuous lives, 
and with the cherished gleanings of knowledge 
which they have gathered in the intervals of rest. 
They lay up for themselves a decent competence, 
which raises them above the sorrows of depend- 
ence and the temptations of crime. They become 
the thrifty wives of our yeomanry, and make their 
own hearthstones the abode of cheerful content- 
ment. They rear up children for the church and 
the commonwealth with the same lessons of indus- 
try and menta) activity which they learned them- 
selves, and with the reasonable hope that they 
may one day see them in the halls of legislation 
or in the chairs of our universities. Like the vir- 
tuous woman of Solomon, they ‘lay their hands 
to the spindle, and their hands hold the distaff; 
and their own works shall praise them in the 
gates.” 
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ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK. 
A Greek Cap in Crotchet Silk. 

Commence at the top with a chain of fourteen stitches, 
unite the ends and crotchet one plain row. On the next 
row make a raised or dividing line on every other stitch, 
as for the bottoms of bags. The increasing must be con- 
tinued until the diameter of the circle is about six 
inches and a half. Work plain rows round this until 
the cap is sufficiently deep;— occasional increasing 
stitches may be made if it be not large enough. 

The cap is to be finished with a double gold braid, 
which meets the points of the increasing lines, with a 
gold band round the bottom, and a handsome tassel at 
the top; or silk trimmings may be substituted. They 
require to be very neatly made up in the inside. 


A Greek Cap in Coarse Chenille. 

Commence at the top with a chain of six or eight 
stitches; unite the ends, and work in rows round and 
round, increasing a sufiicient number of stitches in each 
row to keep the work flat, until it be about eight inches 
in diameter. ‘The sides may be worked in open crotchet, 
introducing a few plain lines of black and gold between 
each two rows of the open crotchet. 

The best colors tor a cap in chenille are black and 
gold—dark blue, black and gold—and claret, black and 


gold. 
A Pen-wiper in Plain Crotchet. 


Commence with a chain of about six stitches of plain 
green netting silk, and crotchet both ends together; 


work three plain rows of green, and then one row of 


alternate stitches of drab and green. 

The drab silk will now form the ground on which the 
star pattern of green is to be worked. Crotchet a row 
with two stitches of green and two of drab alternately ; 
in the next row, two of drab and three of green. This 
is to be continued one row after another, increasing one 
stitch in the green pattern every time that color is re- 
peated in each row, until it counts eight stitches in each 
division, taking care to keep the two drab stitches of the 
ground exactly over each other. 

The pattern is now to be decreased by working four 
stitches of drab and five of green; in the next row, 
seven of drab and three of green; and in the next, 
eleven of drab and one of green. 

Work two plain rows of drab, increasing a sufficient 
number of stitches to keep the work flat, and finish with 
a kind of fringe formed by two rows of open crotchet in 
green. 

A Crotchet Neck Chain. 

The chain is made by commencing with five plain 
stitches, then putting the needle through the back of the 
second stitch and making one plain stitch. It will be 
found, by twisting the chain after every stitch, that one 
stitch appears to go across, which is the stitch that is 
always to be taken and crotcheted. 


A Plain Purse in Crotchet. 


Plain crotchet purses are exceedingly strong, and 
may be made very prettily with a moderate-sized net- 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ting silk. Those worked in rows of the length of the 
purse are the most easily made. 

Make a chain in scarlet netting silk of one hundred 
and forty stitches, on which crotchet three plain rows 
in the same color. Then five plain rows in shade of 
These two stripes are to be re- 
When 
completed, it is to be neatly sown up, or joined by 


green or stone colors 
peated until the purse is of a sufficient width. 


crotcheting the two sides together. The ends are then 
to be drawn up and the purse trimmed. 


A Plain Crotchet Purse with Square and Round Ends. 

Commence with a chain of fourteen stitches, and join- 
ing both ends together, crotchet one plain row all round. 
In the next row every alternate stitch is to be made a 
dividing or seam-stitch, which is done by passing the 
needle under both the corresponding loops in the first 
row, and making two stitches in the same place. This 
dividing stitch is to be repeated in the same place on 
each row until ten rows are worked, when a sufficient 
number of plain rows are to be crotcheted according to 
the length of the purse, until the side opening com- 
mences. 

The opening of the purse is made by crotcheting plain 
rows alternately from right to left and from left to right. 
When a sufficient number of these are done, the plain 
rows are again to be worked to correspond with the 
former part, but instead of the round end it is to be left 
square and sewed up with a tassel at either corner. 

A Plain Open Crotchet Purse. 

Make a chain of one hundred and sixty or one hun- 
dred and seventy stitches; to the last stitch of this 
crotchet five stitches, which again crotchet to the fifth 
stitch of the chain. Repeat this the whole length of the 
foundation, and return the row in the same way by at- 
taching every fifth stitch to the centre stitch of each 
loop of the last row. The whole of the purse is to be 
continued in the same way, but it may be varied, ac- 
cording to taste, by using two or more colors. When 
the purse is worked to the size desired, cut a piece ot 
stiff card-board and sew the purse firmly to it, the wrong 
side outwards: damp it with a little water, allowing it 
to remain until it is dry. This will stretch the purse 
and bring all the stitches into their proper places and 
tighten them. Then having sewn or crotched up the 
sides, draw in the ends and put on the trimmings. 


A Sprigged Purse in Open_and Plain Crotchet. 


Commence with one row of open crotchet, in gold- 
colored silk; work a row of plain crotchet with blue 
and gold color alternately every two stitches, and then 
one row of plain blue. 

The next or fourth row is formed alternately of two 
stitches of scarlet and five of blue. The fifth row—four 
stitcHes of blue and five of white alternately. The sixth 
row—four stitches of blue and four of stone color. The 
seventh row—five stitches of blue and two of pink. The 
eighth row—plain blue. The ninth row—blue and gold 
color alternately, as in the third row. The tenth, ele- 
venth and twelfih rows—in open crotchet, in gold color 

Repeat the above, commencing as at second row. 
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A Short Crotchet Purse. 


Commence at the bottom with a chain of fourteen 
stitches, unite both ends, and work round and round, 
increasing by means of dividing lines until a flat circle 
of about two inches in diameter be formed. On this, 
work plain rows until the purse be about three inches in 
length. It must then be exactly divided, and each side 
worked backwards and forwards for about eight rows, 
or whatever is sufficient for the depth of the snap. The 
pine pattern and the usual randyke are suitable for short 
purses. About one hundred and twenty stitches will 


form a good-sized purse 


i Purse with Beads, in Plain and Open Crotchet. 
Make a star bottom with steel beads (as directed, page 
W ork 


three rows of open crotchet in a light green, then either 


139). of fine netting silk of a dark emerald green 


of the annexed patterns on the dark green ground, as 
. 


follows :— 





The pattern in steel] beads. The ground of the pattern 
itself—ponceau 

Work two rows of open crotchet in light green. Re- 
peat the pattern, with two more rows of open ¢ rotchet. 
This completes the end of the purse 

The centre is to be in plain crotchet. 


Open Crotchet Stitch 
rhe stitch of open crotchet is worked (as nearly as we 
ean describe) as follows :—Make a chain of the length 
required ; work one plain stitch atthe beginning. Bring 
the silk round the needle, and pass the needle through 
ring the silk, 


the first loop of the chain; through this t 
which makes three stitches on the needle ; draw the silk 
through the two first stitches, which leaves two on the 
needle; then draw the silk through these two, which 
leaves one on the needle; through this one make one 
plain stitch. Put the silk over the needle and bring it 
through the fourth loop of the chain: the three stitches, 
as before, will now be found on the needle; draw the 
silk through the two first, which leaves two on the 
needle; draw the silk through these two, which finishes 
the stitch and leaves one upon the needle as before. 
The plain stitch that is then made between the two 
double stitches allows for the stitch which was passed 
in the chain, and leaves an open space. 

This open crotchet stitch is varied by making the two 
long stitches together—which is done by omitting the 


single stitch, and passing the needle through the next 


loop of the chain, instead of missing one stitch—thus 
producing two stitches together and then an open space 
This is called double open crotchet. 

It may also be varied by making three stitches suc- 
cessively, without making any plain stitch, which pro- 
duces alternate squares of open space and stitches 
This is generally termed treble open crotchet. And beads 
may be introduced on it with very good effect in the 
following manner :—let the beads be threaded on the 
silk, and pass one on the middle stitch of the three double 
stitches, which gives a bead in the centre of each square 


This stitch makes a very pretty purse. 
An Elegant Crotchet Purse with Gold. 


Commence with one row of open 
crotchet, the length of the purse, in 
fine white netting silk. Then one row 
of plain crotchet, in alternate stitches, 
of white and full blue, or white and 
ponceau 

Work the above pattern in gold, on 
the blue or ponceau ground 

Thr rows of open crotchet in 
white 

Repeat the pattern and open crotchet 
alternately. 

When the purse is finished, it will 


be found that there are only two rows 


of open crotchet where it is joined— 
but this cannot be avoided 

The same pattern may also be work- 
ed in gold or steel beads, but it will 


hen be advisable to omit the pattern 


in the centre of the purse. An addi- 
tional color may be introduced, with 
very good efiect, on the ground be- 


tween the beads. In a moderate-sized 


purse, the pattern will be repeated 
seven times in the length. A few 


plain stitches at the top and bottom of 





the purse will be desirable 


Plain Double Stitch Crotchet Purse. Pine Pattern 


Commence with a chain of six stitches in ponceau. 
Work 


sixteen plain rows, increasing on each row as usual 


unite the ends, and crotchet round one plain row 


There should be ninety-one stitches on the last row 
Form a vandyke by working—first row, three stitches 
poncean, one drab. Second row--one stitch ponceau, 
three drab. Crotchet two plain rows of drab ; then com- 
mence with the following pattern in poncean, on the 
drab ground, working three pines in height, and seven 


in each row—eight plain stitches between each pine 





The opening of the purse is worked as usual, back- 
wards and forwards, with a pattern formed by working 
eleven stitches on each side of the opening in ponceau 
in every two alternate rows. 

Finish the other end of the purse as above, reversing 
the pattern. 
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Tue bells of time are ringing changes fast. 
Grant, Lord, that each fresh peal may usher in 
An era of advancement, that each change 
Prove an effectual, lasting, happy gain.” 


Changes! Why, in our land, the only thing constant 
1s change! The bells never cease. Everywhere the 
bustle of business is growing louder; the advancement 
going on with accelerated speed, as though the locomo- 
tive was striving to overtake the telegraph, while the 
“ery of the human” is “ faster! faster!” Most earnestly 
do we respond to the prayer of the poet—*may each 
change prove a gain.” 

Boston, the good old city of the Puritans, the cradle of 
Liberty, that could never change much—so we thought. 
The “tri-mountain” site was small, and all comfortably 
settled. 

New York was always like a Brobdignagian brick- 
kiln and carpenter’s shop—the approach to the old resi- 
dences blocked up by materials for the new, while the 
streets seemed waiting for a second deluge, or the broom 
of the old woman who went up to “ sweep the cobwebs 
from the sky.” But then the island was fifteen miles 
long, and, besides, an explosion or bonfire was usually 
made of some of the streets and squares every season, 
just to show the world how soon these could be rebuilt. 
There was no hope, then, of finishing that city. 

Philadelphia appeared in a more settled state. It 
could not go beyond the rivers on the east and west. 
Its body was circumscribed between Vine and Pine 
streets; but then it had the privilege of stretching, like 
a heron, its wings along the banks of the rivers. Al- 
ready one spreads beyond the Shackamaxon treaty 
ground, while the other is over Moyamensing, and both 
are still unfolding. 

Boston, then, was the only city that could be finished 

It seemed a few years ago nearly done. 
barrier all around was darkened by the 


in our time. 
The watery 
shadows of 
made more narrow or crooked; so there seemed no op- 
portunity of enlargements or for new buildings. 

The steam king blew his whistle, and all these visions 


buildings; the streets could not well be 


are overthrown. 


“Tramp! tramp’ along the land he goes— 
Splash! splash! along the sea.” 


And, greater wonder still, turning the sea into dry land, 
hard, stone pavement beneath h:s iron tread. 

Boston is moving out of town in every direction. The 
whole city is in uproar and confusion, like the “ first of 
May” in New York—as though every man’s lease was 
out. One can hardly guess where the old streets were, 
so much are these altered, straightened, widened and 
rebuilt—or rather, all these processes are now going on 
together, so that even Spurzheim’s organ of locality 
would be puzzled. 

But what beautiful material this native granite is for 
building! It looks as though it would last as long as 
the world. Brick decays, marble tarnishes, but granite, 
hke truth, brightens under the storm, and grows firmer 
from the touch of time. It is just the material for New 
England architecture. 


anna 


Go to the top of the State House if you would see Bos- 
ton to advantage. There she sits, the mother of Com- 
merce—the dome in which we stand, her helmet; the 
Common in her lap; her hands palm downwards; the 
thumb of the right hand is the “ Neck,” reaching to Rox- 
bury ; the four fingers are the avenues and bridges on 
the south and west ;—the left thumb rests on South Bos- 
ton, while the palm shadows the harbor and the fingers 
clutch East Boston, Chelsea, Charlestown—the aim of 
this mighty mother of ships and steam power seeming 
to be, that of drawing all the wealth of the regions round 
about her into her own bosom. 

But what a glorious sight it is, this panorama of land 
and water, with the city at your feet, buildings of every 
style and fashion seemingly growing up as you gaze, 
the sister cities around you, and in the distance the soft 
beauty of rural life, the villages and cultivated grounds 
that seem to meet and mingle with the hills in the blue 
distance! 

The most noticeable among the new buildings is the 
Museum, heaving up its enormous roof, like a gigantic 
cranium, above the mob of roofs beneath you. The be- 
nevolence and self-esteem of this noble structure are 
largely developed, but we thought there seemed a de- 
cided want of reverence—judging from the roof, we mean. 

One unpleasant thought occurred as we gazed, the 
recollection of the “ Ancient Mariner’s” complaint— 


“ Water, water all around, 
And not a drop (fit to) drink !” 


But this will soon be remedied. When Long Pond 
pours its wealth of sweet waters into Boston, what a 
jubilee will be held! How the fountains will sparkle in 
the sunbeams, the liquid diamonds overtopping the Old 
Elm, and baptizing that patriarch tree with the hopes of 
a greener life ! 

The Rev. Dr. Durbin, in his “Travels in the East,” 
remarks that nothing perplexed him so much as to re- 
concile the ideas Scripture and history had given him 
of the number and population of the ancient cities with 
the limited space of ground he saw these must have oc- 
cupied. Perhaps Boston, and the cities around it— 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Roxbury—may help to solve 
the difficulty. Here are already four cities in a com- 
pass smaller than many a southern plantation. Should 
the prosperity of New England increase as it has done 
for the last seven years, there will be probably several 
other cities— Dorchester, Dedham, Brookline, W ater- 
town, are already cityfied villages—in the immediate 
vicinity of Boston. Salem is now but thirty-five minutes 
distant, and Lowell one hour. 

We must mark distances by time, not miles. What 
an eraof improved civilization here opens before us! 
All these cities are rising together, like a band of bro- 
thers, through and by the arts of Peace. Al! the inhabit- 
ants are of one speech and one faith, governed by the 
same laws, and equal heirs of the rich hopes for the 
future which Freedom bestows on her sons. 

The cities of Greece and Asia Minor, rich and mighty 
as they were, lacked this great privilege of peace with 
each other. “So they fell all.” 
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The American cities have a new era as well as a new 
land, and here is to be shown forth the new principle 
that 


‘Peace hath more strength than war.” 





‘Tur Uprer Ten Tuovsanpn.”"—The late census of 


Boston has developed some curious facts. There is no 
“upper ten thousand” in that city—not if to keep ser- 
vants be necessary to the distinction. Only three hun- 
dred and forty families in Boston keep more than tio 
domestics. And but four thousand four hundred and 
one families keep help at all; while fifteen thousand, 
seven hundred and seventy-four families live in house- 
hold 
Yet 


ndependence, doing their own work entirely! 


of attend- 





every child in the city has the privile 


“free schools,” and every family in town at- 


tends the Lowell Lectures. In the late effort to raise 
$75,000 for the new Athenzum, shares were offered and 
the whole amount obtained with ease—the people, who 
wait on themselves, having abundant time to read the 
books and visit the gallery of paintings and statuary. 

Of the $125,124 received the past year by the “ Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society,” $41,498, or nearly one- 
third, was from Massachusetts—the most of it given by 
They have lately given nearly $20,000 
So there is money enough 


Boston people. 
Nantucket sufferers. 
for every purpose of improvement and charity, while in 


to the 
true republican simplicity the city is a model for imita- 


tion. Very few private carriages are kept. To work, 


walk not accounted indi- 
cations of poverty or vulgarity ; be able 


be 
and give a little for benevolent purposes, 


or “ride in an omnibus,” are 


but not to to 
read, write, 
would be poor and low indeed. 

Wealth, then, when united with general intelligence 
and equal laws, is not a corrupter of public morals. The 
city of Boston is the richest in the Union, and there will 
Their women 
Does 

Let 


be found the least show and ostentation. 
are better educated than any other in the world. 
learning disqualify them for domestic managers? 
the census and the general prosperity answer. 
Free schools, and free churches, and free institutions, 
Would that the two 


first were established over our whole land. 


are the true Christian civilization. 


CHRISTENING OF A PrRincess.— From the republican 
simplicity of Boston, just turn a glance of steam power 
over the Atlantic. There, on the evening of the day we 
stood in the dome of the State House on Beacon Hill, 
was a grand ¢isplay of the magnificence of the Old 
Countrie—the land of our ancestors. An infant daughter 
of the queen was to be christened. The rich chapel in 
Buckingham Palace was prepared for the ceremony. 
The noblest among the noble were in attendance. Fo- 
reign ministers came as to a lerée. Thus the scene is 
described. 

“The whole of the costumes both of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were very elegant and magnificent—those of the 
former were uniformly white, of valuable lace and the 
richest satins or silks. The gentlemen were either in 
uniform or full court dress. 

“The queen's dress was of rich white satin, of Spital- 
fields manufacture, striped with silver tissue, and richly 
trimmed with Honiton point lace. Her Majesty wore a 
wreath of white roses, studded with diamonds, in her 
hair. Her Majesty also wore the ribbon of the Order of 
the Garter, and a splendid diamond George. 

“The Princess Royal and the Princess Alice had 
white net dresses, trimmed with Nottingham lace, over 
white satin. 

“The Prince of Wales wore a white Cashmere pe- 
louse, bordered with silver. 
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“Her Majesty, Prince Albert and the royal femily 
stood on one side, the royal sponsors opposite, the arch- 
bishop having advanced from the altar to the font. 

“The infant princess, in the arms of the head nurse, 
attended by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, and conducted 
by the Lord Chamberlain and the Groom of the Stole to 
Prince Albert, was stationed in the chapel close to the 
font, above the sponsors and opposite the queen. 

“The primate immediately commenced the service. 
The Bishop of London, the Bishop of Norwich, and the 
two attendant ciergymen, remained at the altar. 

“On demanding the name of the princess from the 
sponsors, the Duchess of Cambridge named her ‘ Helena 
Augusta Victoria,’ and the venerable prelate performed 
the sacred rite in a most impressive manner. The first 
name is pronounced ‘liélena,’ with the accent on the 
first syllable. 

“ After the baptism the Princess Helena was returned 
to the arms of her nurse. 

“ At the conclusion of the baptism, and at the com- 
mencement of the Lord’s Prayer, Her Majesty knelt 
down. The Prince of Wales looked doubtfully in the 
queen’s face, but at a sign from his august parent he 
knelt reverently down—he and his sister, the Princess 
Royal, on either side of the chair, in front of which Her 
Majesty was kneeling, and joined their little hands in 
prayer.” 

Queen Victoria is a very exemplary woman—proba- 
bly few sovereigns were ever more careful in the per- 
formance of all duties. We hope her children will re- 
pay her care, and prove a better royal stock than did 
those of her grandfather, George the Third. But the 
poor, toiling millions of her subjects—what cause of hope 
or happiness have they ? 


From the royal christening, let us pass to 


THE FAIRY’S GRAVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERMANN V. GLASENAPP. 


The fairies are gathering on sweet St. John’s night, 


And the greenwood is lit with a wondrous light. 


The king from his throne on a lily bends down— 
How diamond-like glitters his dewy crown! 


“ But where is sweet Wella, the fairy girl 
Of our elfin train—the loveliest pearl?” 


She comes! her fairy foot draws nigh; 
But grief fills her heart and tears dim her eye. 


“Oh, king! my true love is pure and good, 
But his veins are filled with human blood. 


“Oh, let me now be my true knight’s wife, 
And change for a mortal’s my fairy life!” 


The king speaks again—“ But knowest thou well 
The law of the fairies, the elfin spell? 


“If mortal man break his faith to thee, 
Death is thy doom and the grave thou shalt see. 


“ No longer immortal, the debt must be paid— 
Thou know’st it? Go hence, thou false fairy maid.” 


Again they are met on sweet St. John’s night, 
And the greenwood is lit with a wondrous light ; 


Thoug® it is no feast—but a funeral throng, 
For the glow-worms are bringing their torches along. 
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Ten elves are bearing fair Wella’s clay— 
Ten elves are bearing fair Wella away. 


The train draws near the old oak tree, 
When, lo! the trunk opens, and, strange to see, 


A fragrant breath perfumes the air, 
For within there blossoms a rose tree fair. 


And pillowed soft on the sweetest rose, 
Fair Wella is laid for her long repose, 


And the rose it changes its glowing hue, 
Grows white as the form it is shrouding from view ; 


It gently closes its fragrant door 
And becomes a bud as it was before. 


The fairies in silence and sorrow depart, 
And the oak closes up on the broken heart. 


OUR DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 
We have only room for two or three of these speci- 


mens rescued from oblivion. This first one, dated five 


years ago, we give in hopes that some dweller near the 


mineral spring named, will inform us if the prophecy of 


the writer has proved true. 


NASHVILLE, August, 1841. 
My pear str—I believe Ihave never given you any 


description of this city, famous as being the capital of 


Tennessee and the residence of “Old Hickory ” Well, 
as I find it impracticable to collect your bills, and have 
nothing new to write respecting business or the banks, 
what if I give you a touch of my descriptive powers! 
Dr. Spurzheim expressed himself disappointed on 
reaching New England, to find the cities and villages 
already wearing the impress of age; he looked in vain 
for that appearance of “newness and freshness” he had 
expected them to wear. I wish he had lived to visit the 
West. 


new 


Here he would have found what he expected—a 
world. Nearly every building in Nashville looks 
new, and the manners, customs and habits of the people 
are charming in their warmth and freshness. It is the 
spirit of youth. 

But do not suppose from this that the city is a collec- 
tion of log cabins, and the dwellers therein a set of 
Johnny Raws. The evidences of wealth, refinement 
and taste are about you here as profusely as in most of 
Indeed, Nashville sur- 


the older cities of the Union. 


passes many of them in the elegance of its buildings, the 
splendor of its equipages, and the number and variety of 
its fancy stores, warehouses, &c. 

There are several handsome churches here, a number 
of manufactories, and an excellent market—at least for 
early rises. Ladies of the first standing—to their credit 
be it recorded—are to be seen at this market, attended 
by a servant, before the rising of the sun, selecting their 
provisions for the day. Are the fair ladies of your city 
And I as- 


sure you, the ladies here can also vie with their sisters 


more zealous in their housekeeping duties? 


of the east in the accomplishments and graces which 
as in the household virtues which 
and pleasant at home. 


adorn society, as well 
make life comfortable 

But I promised you a description of the city, not the 
ladies; and it would never do to introduce them on the 
last page of a letter—it would require a series of vo- 
Jumes numerous as those of the Lady’s Book to do them 
justice. 

The 
Spring,” 





last “lion” introduce is the “ Sulphur 


which, a few years hence, will be a great and 


fashionable resort for invalids. It is situated just beyond 
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the city bounds, and already in high repute in the neigh- 
borhood. Were there such a spring in the vicinity of 
any of the eastern cities, what a mine of wealth it would 
prove to the proprietors! Here the waters are free to all, 
and you help yourself out of a tin tumbler some benevo- 
lent hand has placed there for the general benefit. 

I have agreed to visit the spring this morning with a 
friend, and will drink a tumbler of the water to your 
health and my own safe return. 

Yours, truly, 
C. CLERK, 


The gentleman who wrote this was in earnest, we 
doubt not. If he has not yet found his Queen of Beauty, 
the publication may aid his quest. 


New York, June 11te 1845. 

My pear H.—I have your letter of the first, and accept 
with pleasure your invitation to pass a month in Phila- 
delphia. Iam only waiting to set out till my new teeth 
are fitted. To tell you the truth, I wish to look my best, 
as I have at length determined to take that step to which 
my friends have been so long urging me. I have deter- 
As 


Mrs. H. hasa large acquaintance, I may perhaps see at 


mined to marry and settle in a house of my own. 


your house a woman calculated to make me happy. 

I am a great admirer of beauty, therefore she must be 
pretty. Elegance of manner and good temper are of 
course indispensable. I would not for the world marry 
a learned lady, yet I would like her to know enough to 
follow any conversation I might wish to lead—that is, to 
know enough to appreciate and respect my acquire- 
ments. Science I absolutely prohibit, though I should 
blush if, like Tom Burns’ smiling idiot of a wife, she 
were to ask in a company, “ what became of all the old 
moons ?” 

You know I have been a great deal in the gay world, 
so much that I am sick of it. 
aversion; I wish, then, to marry a young lady who must 


Public places are my 


be so much attached to me that she will wish never to 


pass an evening out. Our own fireside must be our 
Paradise, for | would give nothing for a wife whose hap- 
I ex- 


pectexclusive devotion, a brow ever serene, anda heart 


piness would be found away from her husband. 
full of love always. Money, of course, is desirable, but 
I would be satisfied with a small portion from a woman 
very beautiful and very much in love with me. 

The soul of romantic passion I require is seldom found 
butin fresh, unsophisticated hearts; it is a sine qua non, 
therefore, that she be under twenty. You may at first 
call this a disparity, but I assure you I shall not be fifty 
until my next birthday: then Iam as young as ever in 
in my new wig, 
It 
amiable, beautiful, graceful 


my feelings, and you have not seen me 
which really takes ten years from my appearance. 
an 


young creature, who will give 


I can find intelligent, 
me her whole heart, and 
yield a sweet, unwavering compliance to all my moods, 
will enjoy a domestic bliss 


and fashionable. 


all my wishes, I think we 
to be envied by all the gay 
Remember me cordially to Mrs. H., and believe me 
Most truly yours, 
CasLess Mupsum. 
Ovr “ Boox.”—From all quarters we are cheered with 
The August number, put forth without 
names, has been much praised. This shows the critics 
read what they approve. An inferior article may be the 
production of a popular author. 


comme ndations. 


Names are not merit, 
though some writers seem to think so. We spare no 
pains or cost to make our Lady’s Book the queen of pe- 
riodical literature in this country. We intend our friends 
shall say, without disappointment, as did the student— 
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“T will read the ‘Book’ in the hope of learning some- 


what from it.” Yet they must remember— 


“ A rose is not all flower, but hath much 
Which is of lower beauty, yet like needful.” 


We have the best possible proof that the course we 
pursue is right—namely its signal success. 

To CorresponpENnts.— We have not been able to at- 
We shall 
now have cooler weather and longer evenings, and the 


tend to all favors received during the summer 
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Messrs. Carey & Hart have published a new volume 
of their invaluable series of the Modern British Essay- 


ists, containing the “ Miscellaneous Work f Sir James 
Mackintosh.” This comprises some of the most eloguent 


and carefully written of all the author’s works, and 


forms a most valuable addition to the series, which, it 


miscellaneous works 


will be recollected, comprises the 
of Macaulay, Jeffrey, Alison, Walter Scott, Carlyle, 
Wilson, &c.., 


ticism, and a choice collection of the most elegant papers 


and forms a complete body of modern cri- 


which have been written in the present century in the 
department of belles lettres. 

The same publishers have issued a new number of 
their American humorous works, entitled “Aunt Patty’s 
Serap Book,” by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, a beautifully 
written work, embellished with engravings from designs 
by Darley. Mrs. Hentz is one of our own favorite con- 
tributors, and as such is known to our readers as one of 


the most elegant and fascinating writers of the age. 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard continue their series of 
‘Small Books on Great Subjects” with “Man’s Power 
over himself to prevent Insanity,” “ Practical Organic 


Chemistry,” and “A Brief View of Greek Philosophy up 
to the Age of Pericles.” 

Messrs. Greely & McElrath, New York, have pub- 
lished “Incentives to the Cultivation of the Science of 
Ss. 


Geology—designed for the use of the young,” by 


Randall, Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools of 


the State of New York, Editor of Common School 
Journal, &c. It is a neat 12mo., giving the general prin- 
ciples of geology, the geological features of the United 


States and the State of New York, and the practical 


results of geological science It is illustrated with 
handsome engravings, and admirably suited for schools 
and school libraries 

Mr. George 8S. Appleton, of Ph ladelphia, and Messrs 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, have published “The 
besk for 


and Travelers through every part of the United States— 





American Guide Book, being a hand Tourists 
illustrated with Views of the principal Cities and Maps 
Part I—Northern 


beautiful and useful 


of the States and the various routes 
and Eastern States.” 
book, furnishing what is universal!y found in traveling 


This is a very 


in Europe, and has never been so thoroughly accom- 
plished before in this country. It will become the stand- 
ard “Traveler's Guide Book” for the United States. 

“ Life of 


The same publishers have issued, Major- 


General Zachary Taylor, with an account of his recent 
brilliant achievements on the Rio Grande and elsewhere, 
including the Defence of Fort Harrison and the Battle of 
Okee-cho-bee,” by C. Frank Powell 
trated with a portrait of General Taylor, and is sold for 


This book is illus- 
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MSS. that have looked so formidable will fall naturally, 
like the forest leaves. Here are a few we have pre- 
served for the Lady’s Book—“The Name that we Love,” 
“ My Brother’s Grave,” “ Envy not the Poet’s Lot,” and 
“Only @ Street Singer.” 

“Some Changes” will be published soon. Our com- 
pliments to the author. 

The following are leares scattered and blown away— 
“Lines to an Old Friend,” “God speed thee, Brother,” 
“ Hope is not Mockery,” “To Caroline,” “The Toilette,” 
“Lines,” “The Lover’s First Grief,” “ Death of a Stu- 


dent,” and “ Caroline Walton.” 
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twenty-five cents. Of course, it is having an immens 
run 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The Ex- 
pedition to Borneo of H. M. 8. Dido for the Suppression 
of Piracy, the Journal of James 
Brooke, Esq., of 
Government in 
Keppel, R. N 


travels that has appeared for a long time, as it relates to 


with extracts from 


Sarawak—now agent for the British 
Borneo,” by Captain the Hon. Henry 
This is the most interesting book of 
anew region, is full of fresh matter, and develops the 
extraordinary means by which the British have effected 
a lodgment in the extensive and important island ot 
Borneo 

Messrs. Lea & 
cheaper edition of Graham’s invaluable “Colonial His- 
tory of the United States.” It is edited by 
Quincy, of Harvard University, and is considered one 
of the most valuable historical works of the present 


Blanchard have issued a new and 


President 


century. 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have issued No. lof “Cham- 
bers’ Information for the People—a Popular Encyclope- 
dia. First American edition—with numerous additions 
and more than five hundred engravings.” ‘This is an ex- 
tremely important and well-timed publication, compris- 
ing popular treatises on the most important branches of 
science, physical, mathematical and moral, natural his- 
tory, political history, geography and general literature 
—a complete library in itself, comprising all which, it 
nto the mind, would make an in- 


dividual in the common walks of life a well-informed 


studied and received 
man. It will be comprised in eighteen numbers at 
> cents each 


James Munroe & Co., of Boston, have pub- 


twenty-fiv 
Messrs 
lished - d 


printed 12mo. volume. 


Retrospect, and other Poems,” in a neatly 
The poetry is what the Edin- 
burgh Review calls “good staple poetry,” and we se« 
no reason why the author’s name should be withheld 
Messrs. Wiley & 


have sent us two numbers of their “ Library of Choice 


Putnam, after a very long interval, 


Reading,” by which we learn that the series has reached 
No. 68. The new book is entitled “Hochelaga; or, Eng- 
land in the New World,” edited by Eliot Warburton, 
“Crescent and the Cross.” In two 
Part I1.—United States. It is 


the descriptions 


Esq., author of the 
parts. Part I.—Canada. 


a lively, well-written book of trave 





are graphic, and the scenes visited are such as will in- 
terest the general reader. 

The same house has also published “TJtaly, Spain 
and Portugal, with an Excursion to Alcobaca and 
Batatha,” by 


of the “Library of ¢ 


William Beckford, forming two numbers 
ice Reading”— Books which are 


books. This work of the elegant author of “ Vathek” has 
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long been celebrated for its spirit and eloquence, and 
richly deserves a place among the really standard books 
of the series to which it belongs. It is for sale, as well 
as all the other publications of Messrs. Wiley & Put- 
nam, at the bookstore of Mr. J. W. Moore, Chestnut 
street below Fifth. 

Messrs. Theodore Bliss & Co. have published “ The 
Book of Nursery Rhymes, complete from the creation of 
the world to the present time.” This is by far the best 
book of its class which we have ever seen, and gives 
the completest collection of those poems which are first 
impressed in the child’s memory and last forgotten. The 
style of getting up is elegant and quite unusual for a 
book of this kind. The engravings are very beautiful 
in design and execution. 

Messrs. Saxton & Kelt, Boston, and Saxton & Miles, 
New York, have published “The Poetical Writings of 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith.” It is unnecessary to inform 
the readers of the Lady’s Book that the fair author of 
this volume is one of the most talented of our American 
poets. The volume is in the pocket form, very elegantly 
got up. 

The same publishers have issued “The True Child” 
and “The Dandelion,” two beautiful little juvenile books 
by the same author, written with a just view of the real 
condition, tastes and wants of children, and without any 
visionary ideas of over-educating them. The volumes 
are well illustrated with engravings on wood 

“The Morals of Manners,” by Miss C. E. Sedgwick, is 
in the best vein of this celebrated author, long recog- 
nized as one of the leading spirits of our American 
It is published by the same firm, and may be 
ame place as the Travels by the author of 


literature. 
found at the s 
“ Vathek” above mentioned. 

Messrs. Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co. have published 
“Beauties of the French Drama,” or the most remarkable 
dramatic productions of the best French poets, compris- 
ing “Athalie,” a tragedy of J. Racine ; “ Le Cid,” a tra- 
gedy of P. Corneille ; “Mérope,” a tragedy of Voltaire ; 
“Le Misanthrope,” a comedy of Moliére —followed by 
the most approved extracts from the other masterpieces 
of the same authors, as well as those of the most emi- 
nent dramatic writers of modern time—with notes and 
explanations; prepared expressly for American schools 
by Charles Picot, Principal of an Academy for Young 
Ladies, (established in 1923,) in which the branches of a 
liberal education are taught through English and French. 
This volume forms the seventh number of Mr. Picot’s 
series of school books, of which we have already had 
occasion to speak in highly favorable terms. Its utility 
as a class-book for students in the French language 
must be sufficiently obvious to all who have the slightest 
tincture of French literature. Such a volume has long 
been a desideratum in schools, academies and colleges, 
and its appearance will be hailed with pleasure by 
teachers and pupils. The course of French literature 
commenced two years since by Mr. Picot is now, we 
believe, complete. These seven volumes will do more 
to render French popular in our country than has ever 
been done by any set of school books before. It effec- 
tually clears away a mass of difficulties and obstructions 
which had previously been the subject of general com- 
plaint, and renders the task of both teacher and scholar 
comparatively easy and delightful. 

Mr. George S. Appleton, of this city, and Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, have published “George's 
Journey to the Land of Happiness,” with sixteen colored 
plates—a delightful story, translated from the French 
and illustrated with exquisite engravings by Devereux. 
The moral of the story is very palpable, and will pro- 
duce a marked effect on the juvenile reader, whose ima- 
gination is captivated by the singularly original and 
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bold scenes which are delineated by the ingenious and 
fanciful author. 

The same publishers have issued “The Child’s Favor- 
ite,” by a lady, an annual, with colored plates from de- 
signs of Croome, executed by first rate engravers. The 
stories and poems in this book have unusual merit, Mr. 
Appleton being very particular in attending to the prac- 
tical moral tendency of all his publications for the 
young. 

Another book which merits the same praise has just 
issued from the same press, entitled “Adventures of Bob 
the Squirrel.” This is written by one of the eminent au- 
thors of the day, who has nobly dedicated a portion of 
his elegant talents to the instruction and entertainment 
of youth. The story is such as Mrs. Barbauld or Jane 
Taylor might have written; and it is very beautifully 
and tastefully embellished with colored plates represent- 
ing the perilous adventures and hair-breadth ’scapes of 
Bob the Squirrel. We heartily commend this book to 
our juvenile friends. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published the fourth 
number of Montholon’s invaluable “Napoleon at St. He- 
lena;” also, “The Wilfulness of Woman,” a lively, read- 
able novel, in the cheap pamphlet form. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “Questions 
on the First Epistle to the Corinthians,” designed for Bible 
classes and Sunday schools, adapted to the author's 
Notes on that Epistle, by Albert Barnes—a very useful 
book, by an author of first rate reputation among the 
theologians of our country. 

The same publishers have issued “A Text Book of Che- 
mistry, for the use of Schools and Colleges,” by John 
Wim. Draper, M. D.—with nearly three hundred illus- 
trations. This is an elegant compend of this popular 
and useful science by an author of the highest reputa- 
tion. It is admirably suited for practical use in the la- 
boratory, where chemistry should always be studied. 

Messrs. Wm. Taylor & Co. have published “American 
Phreno-Mnemotechny, Theoretical and Practical,” by 
Pliny Miles. This is a large volume, comprising a 
complete system of artificial memory, with practical 
examples, and has evidently been prepared with great 
labor and care by a practical man. 

Messrs. Lewis Colby & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished “ Pastor’s Hand Book, comprising selections of 
Scripture arranged for various occasions of official duty, 
together with select formulas for marriage, &c., and rules 
of order for churches, ecclesiastical and other assemblies,” 
by W. W. Everts, Pastor of Laight street Church, New 
York. The title of this work is sufficient to commend it 
to the favorable notice of the clergy. 

The same publishers have sent us “The Bible Manual; 
comprising selections of Scripture, arranged for occasions 
of private and public worship, both special and ordinary, 
together with Scripture expressions of prayer arranged 
Srom Matthew Henry, with an Appendiz,” by the same 
author—a work of obvious utility, very beautifully 
printed and richly furnished with Scripture quotations. 

The indefatigable J.G Osbourn has sent us the fol- 
lowing pieces of music, got up in his usual style of ex- 
céllence—“My Home is in the West,” by H. Avery 
“General Taylor's Gallop,” by A. J. R. Conner; second 
volume of the “ Flutist’s Monthly Bou,” a collection of 
popular operatic airs for the flute or violin; “ Washing- 
ton, Star of the West,” composed and sung by R. Loomis; 
“Dve been upon the Briny Deep,” a song dedicated to the 
West Philadelphia Musical Club, by C. E. Catterall; “The 
Boston Melodeon,” a collection of secular melodies, con- 
sisting of songs, glees, rounds, catches, &c.; and “The 
Piano Forte Primer,” by J. P. Burrows, calculated for 
private tuition, &c. This latter work we consider very 
useful to the beginner and of considerable advantage 
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to the more advanced pianist. At Osbourn’s may be 


found al] the popular music of the day 

Surgess & Stringer have sent us the last number of 
f.. admirable medical work, “ The London Lancet.” 
The price of this work is only five dollars per annum. 

“ Dolores,” a novel, by Harro Harring, in four numbers, 
cofmplete. Colon & Adriance, of thagArcade, Nos. 28, 
29, 30 and 31, have sent us this work, That has made so 
much noise in the literary world and litigation in law- 
yerdom. It is a singular book, well written, and more 
than sufficiently political to suit the general reader. Still 
no one can read it through without pronouncing the au- 
thor a most powerful writer, and with a little variation 
from his present work a most pleasing one 

The same publishers have also sent us No. 1 to 5 of 
“The Monthly Flora,” by John B. Newman, M. D., each 
number containing five plates very prettily colored 
Success will attend this latter work, as the ladies will 
patronize it, and to them we commend it 

H. Long & Brother, 32 Ann street, New York, have 
sent us “The Life of Zachary Taylor, to which is added 
Sketches of the officers who have fallen in the late con- 


tests.” This is the most complete work we have yet re- 
ceived on the sam subject. In addition to a faithful 
account of the late contests, anecdotes of General Tavy- 


lor, &c.., 


poteonish in its appearance 


it contains a portrait of t general, very Na- 
a fac-simile of General T.’s 
auswer to a letter from Mayor Mickle, of New York, 
and a diagram of the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma 


Since our last No. we have received the two works 


published by Messrs. Lindsay and Blakiston, “Scenes in 
the Lives of the Angels,” and “The Illuminated Gems of 
Sacred Poetry,” and can only add to our former notice 
that th by far excel any other work published in this 
or any other country We ought to com ment the ty- 


pography by Mr. C, Sherman ;—it is beaut/ful, and does 


him much credit. 


We are happy to find that our model cottage plan has 
succeeded so well. We have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of over one hundred subscribers from this feature 
alone. Our increase to the already enormous list from 
other causes is immense. The public will perceive in 
We are 


now preparing the engravings for & series ot articles on 


every succet¢ d ng number something new. 


artificial-flower making, and a distinguished medical 
gentieman is preparing for us some papers on family 
medicine. 

It would please us very much if our subscribers were 
permitted to have a longer possession of their books 
after their receipt than is usually allowed them, but 


their fair friends are so anxious t e what is the latest 


pattern of crotchet working or t latest fashion for a 
bonnet, that they are forced to make their complaints to 
us, and we thus chronicle them to the world 


Our last number gave great satisfaction. The fashion 





plate is pronounced the most perfect work of art, inde- 
pendent of its truthfulness, ever presented to the period- 
ical reading community. It was a singular coincidence 
that Mr. Graham and ourselves should both have select- 
ed the same plate for publication—Mount Holyoke—but 
it only proves that the plate must have been worthy of 
our separate works—hence its publication. It is the best 
view ever published of this celebrated mountain. 

The leading plate in this number is a masterpiece of the 
artof engraving, and will so be pronounced by all who 
are conversant with the art. Asa proof of its merits, it 
has been selected by two publishers as an illustration 
for two separate religious annuals 
as the best, as it is more beautifully engraved, and the 


We consider ours 


MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 

expression of the countenances wonderfully retained 
which can only be done in line and stipple, mezzotints 
noi being so effective in such small figures. The illus- 
trations in this number far exceed those in any other 
magazine published; and it will also be noticed that in 
every No. OUR FASHION PLATES ARE COLORED, WHICH 1S 
NOT THE CASE WITH ANY OTHER MAGAZINE. 

Many ladies have expressed to us their pleasure in 
seeing that our dresses are always those that a modest 
woman might wear. Such will always be our rule— 
therefore our title of “ Paris Fashions Americanized.” 

W hile upon this subject we annex the following :— 

“The N. York Mirror insists upon it, that Mr. Godey 
Americanizes the Paris fashions in his magazine. So 
he should. There is no one distinct fashion in Paris 
The idea is a diaphanous humbug, and the sooner our 
would-be-fashionables see through it the better it will 
be for good taste and honest opinions.” 

We copy the above from the Spirit of the Times, the 
editor of which and the writer of the above article has 


| from Paris 





Our subscribers will see t 
we have been correct in our plan of 


Paris fashions. The al 


American 


ng the 


ove extract was not published 





! hat precedes this was written. 
Among our other brethren of the press, we, too, wel- 
come the return of Mr. Du Solle 


editor and the accomplished gentieman. 


lo our city—the able 


The public will again welcome, as we do, Miss E 
Leslie to our columns. One of her life-like sketches 
Grace Greenwood is also here 
with one of her truthful and sunny articles. 


turn our thanks to our brethren of the press 


a to ot I rt r kindly notice of us and they may 
rest assured that our endeavor will always be to merit 
their approbation 


he request of an old subscriber in New York touch- 


model cottages he will perceive has been 


Some queer things may be found in our newspapers 


occasionally Take the following instructions to sub- 


treasurers. Article 17 is as follows—*“ Rooms to be had 


where there are none The person who is to procure 


aid rooms would be invaluable during the height of the 


s 
Cape May season 


Another runs thus —“To Feed-men.— About two thou- 


' } 


sand bushels chip stuffor bran, a part of superior quality 


afloat and for sale low, by Now, our brethren in 





Ireland refuse to be fed on hoe-cake and corn-bread 
What would they think of chip stuff or bran to feed 
men? 

Look also at the following-——-“General Taylor has 
issued an order, not against the present deluge of cold 
water at all, for he is too much of a Father-Matthew 
man for that. The order is one prohibiting spirituous 
liquors from entering the mouth of the river.” It strikes 
us that it would be more to the purpose if the order was 
to prevent its entering the mouths of the men. 


A COMPLIMENT, THOUGH NOT INTENDED.—“ How do you 
like the Lady’s Book ?” inquired a mother of her young 
daughter. 

“Very much, indeed, mother; but I should like it more 
if there was not so much of it taken from the news- 
papers.” 

So it is—our articles are often copied into the local 
papers even before our subscribers receive their Book. 
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